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SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW. 


CHAPTEE   I. 

ON  a  bright  and    lovely  morning  in  the 

^    month  of   May,  two  boys  might  have  been 

seen  standing  by  the  side  of  a  rail  fence,  in 

'     the  corner  of  a  green  field.     They  were  boys 

of  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  and  were  on 

their  way  to  school. 

"Come,  Charlie,"  said  Fred,  the  elder  of 
the  two,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  highest 
rail,  and  made  the  first  step  upward  with  his 

-  foot,  "come  along  faster!     What's  the  use  of 

*  being  late  at  school  such  a  fine  morning? 
^  Hurry  up,  I  say!" 

».-,       "No  use  at  all,  Fred,"  said  the  little  boy; 

?:        2 
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"  I  don't  want  to  be  late,  but  I  tell  you  my 
boot  hurts  my  foot,  and  I  must  stop  here  and 
take  it  off  to  see  what  the  matter  is." 

Charlie  sat  down  on  an  old  stump  near ; 
Fred  slowly  mounted  the  fence,  and,  taking 
his  seat  very  deliberately  on  the  upper  rail, 
opened  one  of  the  school-books  which  he  had 
carried  under  his  arm. 

These  boys  were  Fred  and  Charlie  Harris. 
They  were  brothers.  Fred  was  a  frank  and 
fearless  boy,  with  a  kind  heart,  and  many 
faults.  He  relied  too  much  upon  himself; 
thought  it  very  pleasant  to  have  his  own 
way,  and  did  not  always  stop  to  consider 
whether  to  follow  out  his  various  plans  and 
wishes  would  lead  him  in  the  right  or  wrong 
path.  Many  other  boys  are  like  Fred  in 
these  traits  of  character.  -But  his  honest, 
truthful  face,  clear  bright  eye,  and  kind 
smile,  gave  him  favour  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
and  those  who  saw  Fred  Harris  for  the  first 
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time,  often  wished  to  see  more  of  "that  fine, 
manly-looking  boy." 

Charlie  was  very  different  from  his  brother. 
His  pale  face  and  slender  form  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  rather  delicate  health.  Indeed 
he  had  not  been  very  robust  from  infancy. 
Retiring,  and  even  reserved  in  his  character, 
Charlie  was  gifted  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
on  every  subject,  remarkable  for  his  years. 
To  this  was  added  a  quick,  intelligent  under- 
standing of  anything  that  was  taught  him, 
and  a  tenderness  and  warmth  of  feeling  that 
made  him  a  favourite  with  every  one. 

The  field  in  which  the  boys  stood  was  ele- 
vated quite  above  the  surrounding  country. 
It  was  an  apple-orchard.  The  blossoms  had 
not  yet  all  fallen  from  the  trees,  though  the 
soft  green  leaves  were  putting  forth  on  every 
twig  and  branch.  The  rich  carpet  of  grass 
covering  the  soil  was  thickly  strewed  with 
another  carpet,  the  delicate  leaves  of  the 
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pink  and  white  blossoms  which  the  breeze 
had  wafted  in  a  gentle  shower  to  the  earth, 
while  sprinkled  everywhere  among  the  blades 
of  grass  the  yellow  butter-cups  lifted  up 
their  golden  heads.  How  lovely  was  the 
soft  air,  and  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  apple - 
orchard,  on  that  bright  May  morning! 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  I  can't  study  my  lesson 
here;  it's  too  pleasant !"  exclaimed  Fred,  after 
a  few  minutes  silence  over  his  book.  "  Are 
you  ready,  now?" 

By  this  time  Charlie  had  settled  the  matter 
of  foot  and  boot.  He  quickly  mounted  to  the 
top  of  the  fence,  by  the  side  of  his  brother, 
and  both  were  soon  over,  on  the  ground 
below,  on  their  way  again  to  school. 

The  boys  were  now  on  a  high  bank,  which 
overlooked  much  of  the  neighbourhood 
around.  Below  this  bank,  on  their  right 
hand,  was  the  country  wagon  road.  Beyond 
that  road,  another  bank  not  so  high,  and 
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then  a  wide,  gentle  slope  of  green,  set  here 
and  there  with  the  old  trees  of  the  native 
forest.  This  green  slope,  edged  with  those 
fine  trees,  led  to  the  border  of  a  river.  It 
was  a  broad  and  noble  river,  and  its  blue 
waters  this  morning  sparkled  and  danced  in 
the  bright  rays  of  the  sun. 

Along  the  high  bank,  or  on  the  road  if 
they  pleased,  quite  near  to  the  river,  the 
path  of  the  boys  lay,  all  the  way  to  the 
school-house.  On  the  side  of  the  bank,  where 
the  soil  had  not  been  broken  up  for  many 
years,  the  wild  blue-bell  grew  thickly,  and 
the  clear  blue  of  its  scentless  flower  con- 
trasted most  prettily  on  the  grassy  sod,  with 
the  golden  yellow  flower  of  the  butter-cup. 

"Now,  Fred,  do  look  at  those  flowers," 
said  Charlie ;  "  would  not  Fanny  like  to  see 
them  ?" 

11  Well,  you  shall  take  her  some,  Charlie 
as  we  go  home,  but  now  we  have  not  time." 
2* 
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Then  the  boys  quickened  their  steps  a  little, 
as  they  crossed  to  the  side  of  the  road  nearest 
the  river.  "  Now,  I  say,  Charlie,"  said  Fred, 
"just  look  at  that  fellow  out  fishing  in  that 
little  boat.  He  has  no  business  there  any- 
how, and  I  should  like  to  send  him  away." 

"  He  wants  some  fish,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  but  he  has  no  right  to  them,  I  say. 
The  fish  are  none  of  his.  Don't  you  know 
the  land  is  ours,  all  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  here,  ever  so  far  up  the  stream,  and  he 
has  no  right  to  take  the  fish?" 

"  But  I  don't  see  that  this  makes  the  fish 
ours  till  we  catch  them !"  said  Charlie. 

"  Well,  we  want  them,  and  we  mean  to 
catch  them.  Do  you  remember  the  nice  pike 
and  perch  father  caught  the  day  the  men 
went  out  with  him  to  fish  ?  You  liked  them 
for  your  breakfast,  old  fellow,  I  know  that." 

"  Yes,  I  did,  but  still  I  can't  think  that 
the  fish  are  ours  when  they  are  in  the  water, 
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Fred, — and  the  water  is  not  ours, — we  know 
who  made  it,  and  all  that  is  in  it."  Charlie 
spoke  thoughtfully. 

"Well,  never  mind:  that's  just  like  you, 
Charlie.  Hurry  on.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
know  my  geography  lesson.  There,  I  see  we 
are  in  time.  Some  boys  are  still  out  at 
play."  Fred  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
play-ground  as  he  spoke. 

As  they  drew  near  to  the  cheerful-looking 
old  school-house,  Charlie  was  glad  to  see  that 
the  last  window  shutter  to  be  opened  (the 
opening  of  which  was  a  sign  to  the  boys  that 
the  school  hour .  had  come)  was  still  closely 
shut.  But  at  that  moment,  as  he  looked,  the 
sash  was  raised,  the  large  shutters  thrown 
open,  the  group  of  boys  under  the  trees  dis- 
persed, and  in  less  than  five  minutes  nearly 
every  scholar  was  seated  in  his  or  her  place, 
and  ready  for  the  order  of  the  day. 

Ned  Green,  usually  a  very  punctual  and 
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orderly  boy,  alone  entered  the  school-room 
late.  The  master  asked  for  his  excuse. 

"  I  did  not  see  that  the  shutter  was  open, 
sir,"  the  boy  replied. 

"  Were  you,  at  the  time,  where  you  could 
see  it,  Edward?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  You  will  take  your  seat  at  the  foot  of  the 


Very  sorry  Fred  and  Charlie  felt  for  the 
boy,  who  was  a  playmate  and  friend  of  their 
own.  His  paltry  excuse  seemed  to  lower 
him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  scholars.  If  it  humbled  him  it  would  be 
well. 

The  other  boys  could  not  understand  why 
Ned  Green  should  have  given  such  an  ex- 
cuse. The  reason  was,  that  the  boy  had 
wasted  his  time,  he  was  hurried,  and  had  no 
better  excuse  to  give. 


CHAPTER    II. 

AT  the  hour  when  Fred  and  Charlie  Har- 
ris were  proceeding  from  the  orchard  on  their 
way  to  school,  the  green  blinds  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  sash  raised  in  the  windows  of 
an  apartment  on  the  second  story  of  the  home 
they  had  just  left,  to  admit  the  fresh  morning 
air.  It  was  a  spacious,  pleasant  chamber, 
overlooking  the  river. 

On  a  neat,  low  bedstead,  drawn  for  the 
time  quite  near  to  the  open  window,  a  young 
girl  reclined  in  a  position  enabling  her  to 
look  out  over  the  beautiful  river,  and  to  the 
low  hills  beyond  it  on  the  opposite  shore. 
Her  face  was  turned  to  the  window,  and  the 
soft,  pure  breeze,  as  it  entered  the  room,  was 
grateful  and  refreshing  to  her.  She  might 
be  about  twelve  years  of  age.  Her  dark  hair 
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and  eyes  resembled  those  of  her  brother 
Charlie,  her  delicate  cheek  was  rather  pale, 
and  had  lost  a  little  of  its  roundness ;  other- 
wise she  had  the  appearance  of  good  health 
and  vigour  of  constitution. 

Fanny  Harris  was  just  then  entirely  alone, 
and,  left  to  herself,  her  thoughts  flowed  on, 
much  as  perhaps  her  words  would  have  done 
had  she  not  been  alone,  so  soon  after  awaking, 
on  that  bright  spring  morning. 

"  Dear  me  !"  she  thought,  "  how  nice  it  is 
to  get  well!"  The  light  shawl  which  had 
been  thrown  over  her  shoulders  by  a  kind  and 
ready  hand  was  drawn  a  little  more  closely 
around  her,  and  she  raised  herself  higher  on 
the  pillows,  that  her  view  from  the  window 
might  be  still  more  extended.  "  How  lovely 
everything  looks  this  morning !  The  river, 
the  fields,  the  trees ;  and  the  birds  are  sing- 
ing so  sweetly  !  0,  I  shall  ask  Dr.  Gray  when 
he  comes  if  I  may  get  up,  and  I  think  he  will 
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let  me.  I  feel  so  well."  A  short  pause  fol- 
lowed, the  head  was  laid  back  lower  upon  the 
pillow,  then  soon  the  thoughts  ran  on  again. 

"  Let  me  see,  how  long  have  I  been  sick  ? 
Two  weeks  !  I  remember  we  had  just  finished 
house-cleaning,  and  mother  and  Mary  were 
setting  everything  in  order.  For  two  Sun- 
days I  have  not  been  to  church  or  to  Sun- 
day-school— that  seems  a  long  time.  There 
is  my  new  green  silk  dress — the  one  with  the 
buttons,  I  mean — I  have  never  worn  it  yet. 
It  hangs  still  in  the  wardrobe.  Well,  I  do 
not  mind  that  much,  I  am  sure.  I  am  very 
glad  to  get  well,  and  thankful  too.  I  wonder 
if  Fred  and  Charlie  have  gone  to  school." 

Just  then  the  door  was  slowly  opened. 
Fanny  started  up.  "  Mother,  is  that  you?" 

"Yes!" 

"  Well,  I  am  glad.  I  am  well,  mother, 
now.  I  feel  quite  well  this  morning,  and  the 
air  is  fresh,  and  everything  so  beautiful !" 
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"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  feel  well, 
dear !" 

"  Where  is  Bessie,  mother  ?  Is  she  awake  ? 
I  do  want  to  see  the  pet !" 

"  Bessie  is  fast  asleep,  taking  her  morning 
nap.  When  she  wakes  up  she  shall  come  in 
to  see  you.  Now  be  very  quiet,  my  child, 
and  Mary  will  come  soon  and  see  that  your 
room  is  in  order;  and  you  shall  sit  up  a 
little." 

"  Thank  you,  mother,  that  will  do  nicely. 
Will  you  please  give  me  my  Bible,  mother?" 

Fanny  read  a  chapter  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; then  one  in  the  New  Testament,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Psalms.  Then  she  laid  her  head 
back  upon  the  pillow,  and  closed  her  eyes  for 
some  time.  Her  thoughts  rested  upon  one  of 
the  chapters  she  had  just  read, — the  four- 
teenth of  the  gospel  by  John.  She  thought  of 
the  love  of  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  for  all  his  people, 
and  of  his  goodness  to  her  at  this  time.  Then 
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she  thanked  Him  that  he  had  kept  her 
through  this  sickness,  and  that  he  was  mak- 
ing her  well  again,  and  prayed  Him  to  bless 
her  and  make  her  more  entirely  his  child. 

By  and  by  a  light  footstep  entered  the 
room,  and  passed  out  again.  Fanny  was 
sleeping.  The  visitor  was  sister  Mary,  the 
eldest  of  the  family  at  the  farm. 

Mary  Harris  was  not  quite  seventeen,  yet 
she  was  her  mother's  helper,  and  her  father's 
comfort ;  the  watchful  and  ready  friend  of  all 
the  children ;  the  bright,  loving  spirit,  cast- 
ing not  shadow,  but  sunshine  all  around 
every  day.  No  one  knew,  exactly,  how  it 
came,  but  there  it  was.  The  way  over  rough 
places  was  smoothed ;  the  little  daily  cares  of 
life  were  softened  by  a  gentle  hand.  The 
cheerful  tone  of  voice,  the  winning  smile,  the 
kind  look  and  tender  expression,  how  can 
they  be  too  much  prized  in  the  family  circle, 
in  this  world  of  anxious  care  and  sorrow ! 
3 
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Mother  was  not  always  strong,  but  Mary  was 
the  ready  assistant.  Father  would  come  into 
the  house  at  evening,  worn  and  weary,  but 
Mary  could  relieve  and  brighten  all. 

The  morning  passed  on.  When  the  early 
dinner  was  all  over  below  stairs,  again  sister 
Mary  appeared  at  Fanny's  bedside.  Then 
Fanny  was  wide  awake  and  ready  to  be  cared 
for.  Her  hair  was  nicely  smoothed;  and, 
dressed  in  her  neat  white  wrapper,  she  sat  up 
in  the  easy  chair,  feeling  very  comfortable, 
and,  as  she  said,  "entirely  well,  only  not 
quite  strong."  Then  a  nice  dinner  was 
brought  for  her  by  sister  Mary,  and  after- 
ward her  mother  came  with  her  sewing  and 
little  Bessie,  and  made  quite  a  little  party  in 
Fanny's  room. 

Bessie  was  the  pet  and  plaything  of  the 
whole  house — "the  baby,"  as  she  was  still 
called,  though  now  three  years  old.  Fanny 
played  and  even  romped  a  little  with  the 
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child,  and  Bessie  enjoyed  it  greatly.  Then, 
as  Bessie  sat  upon  her  lap,  Fanny  curled  the 
ringlets  of  her  soft  hair  around  her  finger, 
kissed  her  again  and  again,  and  her  loving 
eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure.  Bessie  was  then 
sent  away  by  her  mother  to  the  next  room 
to  find  sister  Mary. 

"  Now,  mother,  is  not  she  the  sweetest 
darling  in  the  whole  world?  Don't  you 
think  so,  mother?"  asked  Fanny.  "I  do." 

"  She  is  a  very  lovely  child,  we  all  know." 

"  But,  mother,  isn't  she  the  very  prettiest 
baby  you  ever  saw?" 

Mrs.  Harris'  usually  placid  face  was  light- 
ed up  with  a  bright  smile.  "  You  forget, 
dear,  that  I  saw  some  babies  I  thought  very 
pretty  before  I  saw  Bessie." 

"0,  I  know  what  you  mean,  mother;  Mary 
and  Annie,  and  me  !  Fred  and  Charlie — you 
would  not  compare  them,  because  they  are 
boys !" 
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"They  were  very  sweet  babies,  and  very 
good  babies,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Harris. 

"  Ah,  I  give  you  up,  mother  !  There  you 
are,  Bessie;  one  more  play,  and  then  you 
shall  go."  The  child  then  played  on  the 
floor,  turning  out  the  blocks  and  toys  from 
the  basket  which  was  given  her,  and  strewing 
them  around,  till  Fred  and  Charlie  came  in 
from  school. 

"  I  hope  you  will  soon  go  to  school  with  us 
again,  Fanny,"  said  Charlie. 

"Were  all  the  girls  there  to-day?"  Fanny 
inquired. 

"  All  but  Carrie  Davis  and  Kate  Wilson. 
Carrie  is  sick.  I  don't  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  Kate.  But,  oh,  it  was  so  plea- 
sant at  school  to-day,  and  the  master  was 
very  kind,"  said  Charlie. 

"And  did  Fred  know  his  lessons  well?" 
Fanny  asked. 

"Perfectly." 
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"  That  was  right.     I  am  glad." 

"  May  I  show  you  some  of  my  books  now, 
Fanny?  Ned  Green  lent  me  a  new  story- 
book his  father  brought  him  from  town." 

The  books  were  brought,  and  Fanny  en- 
tered with  interest  into  the  history  of  each 
one,  though  some  of  them  had  been  looked 
over  before  more  than  once  or  twice.  No 
one  was  ever  afraid  to  lend  Charlie  Harris 
a  book.  When  a  little  child,  he  was  fond  of 
pictures,  and  Fanny  loved  to  explain  them  to 
him.  Before  he  could  read,  he  handled  a 
book  with  great  care.  He  would  turn  over 
the  leaves  slowly,  and  never  turn  them  down 
at  the  corners,  as  some  children  do,  and 
when  he  had  done  with  a  book,  he  was  sure 
to  put  it  away  in  its  place.  He  knew,  too, 
that  the  small  hands  must  be  quite  clean  that 
were  allowed  to  touch  the  cover  of  a  book,  or 
to  open  its  leaves. 

As  the  twilight  hour  drew  near,  Charlie's 
3* 
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books  were  laid  aside,  and  Fanny's  pleasant 
room  was  made  ready  for  a  visit  from  her 
father,  an  event  always  looked  for  at  the 
closing  hour  of  the  busy  day.  Soon  the  well- 
known  step  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and 
Fanny's  father  came  in,  followed  by  old  Trip. 
Trip  took  his  place  quietly  on  the  carpet  near 
Fanny's  feet,  laid  down  his  head,  seemed 
composing  himself  to  sleep,  and  willing  just 
then  not  to  be  noticed,  but  Fanny,  after 
speaking  to  her  father,  did  not  forget  to 
caress  her  old  play-fellow. 

"  And  how  is  my  little  daughter  now  ?'' 
asked  Mr.  Harris,  after  taking  his  seat  by 
Fanny's  side. 

"  Very  well,  father,  thank  you.  I  shall  be 
flitting  about  down  stairs  to-morrow,  I  hope." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,  we  shall  see — here 
comes  Dr.  Gray,  he  can  tell  us,  perhaps" — 
as  the  sound  of  wheels  drew  his  attention  to 
the  window.  The  horse,  and  the  little  mud- 
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bespattered  vehicle  of  the  good  doctor,  were 
already  fastened  near  the  door  of  the  house. 
He  had  been  away  on  a  long  ride  that  day; 
and  it  was  seldom,  indeed,  that  his  carriage 
did  not  show  signs  of  hard  service. 

"  How  is  my  little  singing-bird  to-day?" 
asked  the  kind  physician,  his  most  pleasant 
tones  falling  very  gratefully  on  Fanny's  ear. 

"  The  singing-bird  is  bright  as  a  lark, 
doctor,"  her  father  replied;  " she  wants  to  fly 
out  of  the  nest,  and  sing  about  the  house,  and 
out  in  the  fresh  air,  too,  I  suppose,  soon." 

"  That  is  good  news,  my  child,  good  news," 
said  the  doctor.  He  sat  down  by  Fanny's 
side,  and  at  the  close  of  his  visit,  chatted 
awhile  with  Mr.  Harris.  He  then  took  his 
departure,  declining  the  kind  invitation  to 
tea  from  Mrs.  Harris,  and  his  tired  horse  was 
was  soon  bearing  him  slowly  towards  his  own 
home. 

The  sun  had  gone  down,  tinging  the  waters 
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of  the  river  with  the  most  brilliant  colouring. 
The  evening  air  was  pure  and  refreshing. 
The  moon  rose  bright  and  clear,  and  after 
enjoying  a  cheerful  hour  together,  and  asking 
God  to  keep  them  safely  through  the  night, 
the  family  at  the  farm  retired  early  to  their 
rest. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ME.  HARRIS  was  a  working  farmer.  He 
had  been  brought  up  on  the  farm  where  he 
now  lived.  It  had  belonged  to  his  parents, 
and  had  been  their  home  during  all  their 
married  life. 

But  though  the  homestead  farm  was  really 
the  same,  still  it  was  in  many  respects  dif- 
ferent. Acre  had  been  added  to  acre  by  pur- 
chase, till  its  extent  was  largely  increased, 
for  William  Harris  was  a  prosperous  farmer. 
By  his  careful  improvement  the  soil  had  be- 
come rich,  and  his  crops  were  equal  to  those 
of  any  other  farmer  in  the  county  where  he 
lived. 

In  his  education  at  school,  he  had  not 
enjoyed  usual  advantages.  The  schools  that 
were  near  when  he  was  young  were  not  well 
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taught,  and  his  parents  did  not  feel  able  to 
spare  the  money  necessary  to  send  him  away 
from  home.  His  only  sister,  Edith,  a  few 
years  younger  than  himself,  had  been  placed 
for  a  year  at  a  good  school  when  she  was  at 
an  age  to  appreciate  the  privilege,  and  both 
brother  and  sister  were  possessed  of  intelli- 
gence, refinement,  and  excellent  judgment. 

In  their  home  education — in  the  teaching 
and  training  which  is  not  confined  to  this 
world,  but  looks  forward  to  eternal  things,  to 
a  life  that  shall  never  end — William  Harris 
and  his  sister  had  received  many  blessings. 
Their  parents  were  alike  in  their  views  of 
duty,  and  their  children  had  enjoyed  to  an 
almost  mature  age  the  benefit  of  their  watch- 
ful care  and  experience. 

While  young  William  Harris  had  married 
the  object  of  his  love  and  choice,  their  fami- 
lies were  neighbours  and  warm  friends,  and 
his  wife  was  worthy  of  his  most  tender  affec- 
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tion.  His  sister  Edith  was  also  in  many 
respects  very  happy  in  her  family  relations. 
Her  husband,  Henry  Martin,  was  a  lawyer 
as  well  as  a  farmer,  and  her  home  was  but  a 
few  miles  from  that  of  her  brother.  She  had 
three  children,  and  a  widowed  aunt,  the 
sister  of  her  mother,  resided  with  her. 

Aunt  Clara  Leslie  was  now  an  aged  lady, 
but  quite  active  for  her  years,  and  untiring 
in  seeking  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
others.  In  early  and  in  middle  life,  she  had 
known  great  sorrow.  Her  hair  had  become 
white  with  age,  but  her  cheerful  smile  yet 
lingered ;  the  brightness  of  her  eye  was  not 
dimmed,  nor  did  her  step  falter.  With  firm 
trust  and  a  clear  hope,  she  looked  forward  to 
her  heavenly  home,  and  the  storms  of  life 
seemed  now  scarcely  to  move  her,  nor  did  its 
shadows  ever  darken  her  path.  Wherever 
there  were  children  or  young  persons,  Aunt 
Clara  was  always  a  welcome  guest,  but  she 
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could  seldom  be  drawn  away  from  the  quiet 
comforts  of  her  home. 

We  have  said  that  William  Harris  had  im- 
proved his  farm  by  superior  culture;  he  had 
also  increased  the  number  of  his  out-build- 
ings, and  added  to  the  old  family  mansion  a 
new  wing,  with  spacious  rooms,  well  lighted, 
and  a  handsome  piazza  on  two  sides  of  the 
house.  A  pleasant  and  favourite  place  of 
meeting  was  that  broad  piazza,  on  the  river 
side,  (as  it  was  called,)  in  the  warm  evenings 
of  summer,  for  the  home  circle  and  the  fre- 
quent visitor. 

"  Were  the  sunsets  ever  so  beautiful  be- 
fore?" was  an  exclamation  often  heard  from 
some  one,  as  they  sat  watching  the  gradual 
departure  of  the  sun  sinking  beneath  the  calm 
water.  The  gorgeous  colouring  of  orange,  pur- 
ple and  crimson  that  lighted  up  his  track,  and 
the  glorious  radiance  left  behind,  making  the 
river  to  appear  like  a  clear  sea  of  gold,  was 


"  He  liked,"  he  said,  "  to  have  a 
view  " 


winter  and  a  summer 
p.  23. 
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often  so  beautiful  that,  as  every  eye  gazed 
upon  it,  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Yet  many 
times  the  full  heart  could  have  expressed 
such  thoughts  as  these  :  "  Heavenly  Father, 
if  thy  works  on  earth  are  so  glorious,  what 
must  the  enjoyment  of  them  be  for  those  who 
are  admitted  to  thy  more  immediate  pre- 
sence, in  a  world  where  all  is  bright  and 
holy,  for  God  himself  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
light  thereof!" 

On  the  cultivation  of  the  grounds  around 
his  house,  Mr.  Harris  had  bestowed  much 
care.  The  smooth  green  lawn  sloping  gently 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  he  had  planted 
with  many  fine  trees  and  shrubs.  "  He 
liked,"  he  said,  "to  have  a  winter  and  a 
summer  view,"  and  as  the  windows  of  the 
family  rooms  most  used  in  winter  looked 
away  from  the  river,  the  lawn  on  this  side 
the  house  was  occupied  chiefly  by  different 
varieties  of  the  evergreens.  The  dark  arid 
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heavy  foliage  of  the  Norway  fir,  the  graceful 
and  more  airy  spruce  of  lighter  shades,  and  the 
formal  juniper,  with  many  others,  adorn  the 
winter  view.  But  the  tree  of  the  homestead 
was  the  stately  oak,  which,  near  the  corner 
of  the  house,  had  stood  no  one  knew  how 
long,  its  branches  bending  to  the  cold 
blast;  then  rising  again  strong  as  before, 
and  lending  its  broad  shade  for  comfort  in 
the  heat  of  each  returning  summer. 

Wherever  the  beds  for  flowers  were  to  be 
found,  around  or  near  the  house,  they  were 
under  the  direction  of  Mary  Harris,  at  least 
while  Annie,  the  second  daughter  of  the  fa- 
mily, was  absent  at  school.  Charlie  was  the 
"patient  and  industrious  helper  of  his  sister. 
He  loved  flowers,  and  his  busy  hands  were  of 
great  use  in  pulling  up  weeds,  and  keeping 
the  beds  clean.  He  watched  for  the  first 
violet,  the  snowdrop  and  crocus  in  early 
spring,  and  he  first  saw  the  yellow  faces  of 
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the  daffodils  peeping  out  among  their  narrow 
green  leaves.  Charlie  did  not  mind  work; 
he  was  never  too  much  in  a  hurry,  but  neat 
and  careful  in  all  he  did. 

After  work  was  done  among  the  flowers, 
Charlie  would  see  that  the  light  garden  hoe, 
rake  and  spade  were  all  in  their  right  places 
in  the  tool-house.  He  had  been  taught  that 
tools  were  injured  by  being  left  out  in  the 
wet,  or  in  the  damp  air.  He  did  not  often 
waste  his  time,  or  complain  of  his  work,  or 
want  to  run  away  to  his  play  before  his  work 
was  done.  He  kept  steadily  on  with  what- 
ever he  had  to  do.  It  was  the  same  with  his 
lessons  as  with  his  work — they  were  always 
well  learned. 

Fred  Harris  was  not  so  thoughtful  and  un- 
selfish, but  in  his  way  he  was  a  kind  and 
loving  brother,  obliging  and  ready  to  do  a 
favour  for  any  one.  Not  so  fond  of  books  as 
Charlie,  yet  his  lessons  were  more  quickly 
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learned,  and  when  Fred  applied  himself  pro- 
perly, he  was  never  behind  in  any  of  them. 

William  Harris  felt  that  his  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther had  been  very  gracious  to  him  in  his 
family,  and  he  would  gladly  share  his  happi- 
ness with  others.  He  loved  to  welcome  his 
friends  to  his  pleasant  home,  and  interest 
them  in  the  daily  duties  and  pleasures  of  life 
in  the  country.  Among  the  children  who  as 
summer  visitors  were  most  frequently  at  the 
homestead  farm  were  two  little  girls  from 
the  city. 

These  children  were  the  little  daughter 
and  the  orphan  niece  of  Mrs.  Wilmer,  an 
early  and  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Harris, 
whose  husband  had  only  two  years  before 
been  called  from  his  young  and  loving  family 
to  enter  into  the  heavenly  rest.  Deep  sorrow 
then  filled  the  home  of  Mrs.  Wilmer,  which 
God  had  thus  made  desolate.  But  all  power 
belongeth  unto  the  Lord.  He  can  make  the 
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heart  to  rejoice  in  the  darkest  and  heaviest 
trial.  He  giveth  light  to  his  people  who  pray 
to  him.  He  will  be  more  to  them  than  any 
earthly  friend.  "  They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ;  they  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall 
run,  and  not  be  weary ;  and  they  shall  walk, 
and  not  faint." 

Mrs.  Wilmer's  little  daughter,  now  more 
than  six  years  of  age,  was  her  chief  earthly 
comfort.  Her  name  was  Emily,  but  "  Daisy" 
was  the  pet  name  by  which  she  was  known 
at  the  farm.  "  Dear  little  Daisy"  was  a 
household  favourite,  and  shared  with  their 
own  Bessie  the  love  of  every  one.  Very 
winning  in  her  disposition,  the  child  had 
been  thus  far  trained  with  great  care,  and 
ner  gentle  voice  and  manners  were  very 
pleasing.  Other  attractions  were  not  want- 
ing in  little  Emily.  They  were  natural  gifts 
bestowed  by  the  Almighty  Creator  of  all 
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men.  The  gift  of  outward  beauty  is  like 
other  gifts,  a  talent  committed  to  its  pos- 
sessor; it  increases  influence,  and  at  first 
sight  even  wins  affection.  But  "beauty  is 
vain,"  and  is  soon  felt  to  be  more  than  worth- 
less, if  the  character  is  not  beautiful  and 
pure. 

The  niece  of  Mrs.  Wilmer  was  older  than 
Emily,  but  though  a  bright  and  intelligent 
child,  she  was  not  loved  so  well.  Ellen  was 
impatient  in  spirit,  and  difficult  to  please. 
She  did  not  like  to  take  trouble  or  pains  with 
work  or  play,  and  did  not  care  for  books,  not 
even  to  look  at  pictures.  It  was  quite  tire- 
some to  play  all  the  time,  and  Ellen  would 
soon  become  weary  of  everything  about  her, 
and  vex  and  annoy  the  other  children  at 
their  merry  play.  She  liked  to  be  noticed, 
and  if  some  one  was  not  talking  to  her,  or 
walking  with  her,  or  doing  something  for  her, 
she  fancied  that  no  one  cared  for  her,  and 
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would  almost  cry  with  displeasure.  "How 
different  from  Daisy,"  it  would  sometimes  be 
said,  "  who  is  always  so  happy  and  con- 
tented!" 

Ellen  thought  Daisy  was  more  loved  than 
herself,  and  this  was  one  source  of  her  trou- 
ble. Poor  child!  She  had  even  once  been 
heard  to  complain  that  her  aunt  did  not  love 
her  so  well  as  she  loved  her  own  little  daugh- 
ter Emily !  Never  could  Ellen  be  happy  with 
such  feelings  in  her  heart !  Every  day  she 
should  have  prayed  for  help  to  overcome 
them,  and  Jesus,  who  hears  the  feeblest 
prayer,  would  have  kindly  listened  to  the 
voice  of  the  child.  He  never  refuses  to  an- 
swer when  we  speak  to  him  humbly,  our 
hearts  going  out  with  our  words  to  the  loving 
Saviour.  But  then  we  must  feel  our  need  of 
the  help  of  his  grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  and 
ask  him  for  that  which  we  really  wish  to 
receive  from  him. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

ON  the  morning  after  Dr.  Gray's  visit; 
Fanny  awoke  quite  early.  She  listened  to 
the  songs  of  the  birds  near  her  windows : 
"  How  sweet  their  music  is,"  she  thought,  "  I 
do  love  to  hear  it!  These  are  my  singing- 
birds,  not  shut  up  in  a  close  cage  to  be  lonely 
all  day  long,  but  enjoying  the  fresh  air  and 
its  delicious  perfume." 

Fanny  knew  that  she  was  to  leave  her 
room  that  day.  She  had  partly  risen  from 
her  bed  near  the  open  window,  then  she  laid 
down  again,  and  while  trying  to  collect  her 
thoughts  a  little,  with  her  eyes  still  closed? 
soon  fell  into  a  sleep.  When  she  awoke,  all 
was  quiet,  even  the  birds  had  ceased  their 
early  song.  Then  her  mother's  voice  was 
heard,  as  she  entered  Fanny's  chamber. 
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"Who  does  my  daughter  think  has  come  to 
visit  her  this  pleasant  morning  before  she  is 
even  up?"  asked  Mrs.  Harris. 

"  0,  mother,  I  do  not  know  !  It  can't  be 
sister  Annie  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  for  a  month  yet.  Think 
again." 

"  Mother,  I  know  now.  It  is  my  Aunt 
Edith!"  Fanny  spoke  as  if  she  certainly 
meant  to  take  her  aunt's  visit  to  herself  that 
day. 

"You  are  right,  dear;  it  is  Aunt  Edith. 
Uncle  Henry  brought  her  over  in  his  buggy; 
he  had  business  at  the  other  end  of  the  county, 
and  will  call  for  her  on  his  return." 

"  I  am  so  glad.  Have  you  had  break- 
fast?" 

"  Yes,  all  of  us  have  had  breakfast,  dear. 
Your  father  has  gone  out  to  look  after  the 
men,  and  the  boys  have  set  off  for  school.  So 
you  have  been  very  sleepy,  you  perceive. 
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But  here  comes  Aunt  Edith  to  speak  for  her- 
self." 

As  Aunt  Edith  bent  over  to  kiss  her,  she 
spoke  of  the  pleasure  she  felt  to  find  her  so 
well  again. 

"0,  yes,  dear  aunt, — down  stairs,  to-day, 
you  know  ! — I  am  so  glad  you  are  here,"  said 
Fanny. 

"I  too  am  glad;  and  now  you  must  get 
strong  quickly,"  said  Aunt  Edith,  "for  Aunt 
Clara  and  the  children  are  very  anxious  to 
see  you.  I  do  not  know  but  I  shall  try  to 
carry  you  off  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  0,  that  would  be  pleasant,  Aunt  Edith !" 

"Alice  wanted  to  come  with  me,"  Aunt 
Edith  continued,  "  but  I  did  not  know  ex- 
actly how  well  you  were,  and  then  we  had 
not  very  much  room  to  spare  in  the  buggy, 
and  I  promised  to  take  you  back  with  me,  if 
I  might  be  allowed." 

"  If  you  will  stay  two  days,  dear  aunt,  and 
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the  weather  should  be  fine,  perhaps  I  might. 
Dr.  Gray  has  given  me  up  you  know,  as  no 
longer  needing  his  services." 

"  The  time  of  your  uncle's  return  is  uncer- 
tain ;  so  we  must  be  content  to  wait.  Now 
what  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

Then  Aunt  Edith  attended  to  all  the  wants 
of  her  niece,  which  were  very  few,  for  Fanny 
really  felt  quite  able,  she  thought,  to  help 
herself.  Sister  Mary  was  busy  with  numerous 
domestic  engagements,  and  some  attention  to 
her  flowers ;  while  Mrs.  Harris  was  assisting 
Nancy  in  preparing  dinner  for  the  men,  and 
also  the  family  meal.  There  were  several 
day-labourers  then  at  work  on  the  farm,  and 
precisely  at  noon  their  dinner  must  be  on  the 
table.  Bessie  was  flitting  from  one  to  another, 
from  Fanny's  room  to  sister  Mary,  and  then 
to  mother,  welcome  everywhere,  and  making 
no  trouble,  so  gentle  and  so  easily  ruled  was 
the  active  little  creature. 
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Fanny  was  greatly  delighted  to  be  below 
stairs  again.  With  Bessie's  hand  in  hers,  and 
Aunt  Edith  by  her  side,  she  visited  each 
room,  not  omitting  mother  and  Nancy  in  the 
kitchen.  Then,  with  thick  shoes  on  and 
wrapped  in  a  warm  shawl  and  hood,  they 
walked  around  the  piazza,  and  even  a  little 
upon  the  lawn,  that  she  might  see  all  the 
changes  in  the  plants  and  flowers  since  she 
had  watched  their  growth.  The  first  day  of 
June  was  drawing  near  and  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  made  the  season  appear  almost  like 
midsummer. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Edith,  I  think  it  is  so  charm- 
ing to  have  all  these  beautiful  things,"  said 
Fanny,  "  the  flowers  and  trees,  this  soft  green 
grass,  and  then  the  music  of  the  birds !  They 
held  a  grand  concert  at  sunrise  this  morn- 
ing-" 

"  Yes,  dear,  all  these  things  our  Heavenly 
Father  has  made  for  us,  and  given  us  on  pur- 
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pose  that  we  may  enjoy  them,  and  that  with 
his  blessing  they  may  help  to  make  us  good 
and  happy.  Jesus,  our  Saviour,  has  told  us 
to  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow ;  and  this  means  that  we  should  notice 
them,  and  care  for  them.  He  speaks  of  their 
beauty  as  surpassing  the  beauty  of  the  dress 
which  adorned  King  Solomon  in  the  days  of 
his  greatest  glory.  He  says  also  that  our 
Father  careth  for  the  birds  of  the  air,  and 
that  he  feedeth  them.  What  comforting 
lessons  are  taught  us  in  these  words  of  our 
blessed  Master!" 

"Aunt  Edith,  I  am  always  sorry  for  the 
poor  children  who  live  all  the  summer  in  great 
cities,"  said  Fanny;  "they  cannot  see  these 
beautiful  things." 

"  Indeed  I  do  wish  that  in  some  way,  and 
at  some  season  of  the  year,  all  children  were 
able  to  enjoy  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  coun- 
try," said  Mrs.  Martin.  "  Look  there,  Fanny, 
5 
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where  the  boughs  of  that  large  willow-tree 
are  parted !  Do  you  see  a  small  dark  object? 
It  is  just  where  my  finger  is  pointing.  Look, 
Bessie,  darling!" 

"  I  see  it  now,  Aunt  Edith !"  Fanny  an- 
swered eagerly. 

"  Can  you  see  it  ?  That  is  the  hanging  nest 
of  the  beautiful  Baltimore  oriole.  I  discov- 
ered it  when  out  on  the  lawn,  soon  after  my 
arrival  this  morning.  I  heard  the  rich  notes 
of  the  bird;  his  quick,  lively  song  of  cheery, 
cheery,  is  very  musical.  Then  I  saw  him 
flying  about  near  the  tree." 

"I  wish  we  could  see  the  nest  plainly!" 
said  Fanny. 

11  When  the  season  is  over  you  must  ask 
Patrick  to  cut  off  the  small  bough,  with  the 
nest  attached,  as  the  bird  is  not  often  known 
to  return  to  it  again.  It  is  a  pretty  thing  to 
look  at." 

"  Do  they  always  build  on  a  willow -tree, 
aunt?"  Fanny  inquired. 
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"  0,  no;  they  appear  to  like  a  spot  near 
the  house,  and  choose  the  branches  of  the 
weeping-willow ;  but  they  often  hang  the  nest 
from  the  twigs  of  the  apple-tree  in  the  or- 
chard." 

"  Fred  brought  me  a  nest  of  the  oriole  one 
day,"  said  Fanny,  "  that  was  fastened  to  a 
bough-  in  a  curious  way.  Mother  said  the 
work  looked  quite  like  sewing,  it  was  so 
neatly  done." 

"I  once  heard  of  an  old  lady,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin,  smiling  as  she  spoke,  "who,  when 
shown  one  of  these  curious  nests,  inquired,  in 
a  tone  between  jest  and  -earnest,  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  teach  these  birds  to 
darn  stockings?" 

"  How  do  the  birds  make  these  funny 
stitches,  Aunt  Edith?" 

"  The  thing  the  birds  use  in  their  work  is 
a  particular  kind  of  fine,  long,  tough  grass, 
and  they  pass  it  over  and  under,  and  around 
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the  twigs  firmly  and  neatly,  by  using  their 
bills." 

"How  very  strange!"  said  Fanny;  "I  do 
love  to  have  the  birds  around  us.  Father 
never  allows  any  one  on  the  farm  to  throw 
stones  at  them,  or  at  their  nests.  He  says  he 
has  known  cruel  boys  to  do  so  on  other  farms  , 
until  scarcely  a  bird  was  ever  heard  or  seen 
near  the  house ;  while  here  we  have  the  blue- 
birds, the  little  titmouse,  the  wren,  the  robin, 
and  many  others." 

Mrs.  Martin  was  standing  quite  near  to  the 
end  of  the  piazza  farthest  from  the  river  : 
"  Hush,  dear  Bessie/'  she  said,  pointing  with 
her  finger,  "  look  there  !" 

A  pause  for  a  few  moments;  a  light  sound 
was  heard,  like  the  humming  of  a  busy-bee, 
and  there,  just  sipping  at  the  blossom  of  a 
fragrant  honey-suckle  climbing  the  trellis- 
work  of  the  piazza,  a  brilliant  little  humming- 
bird was  fluttering  on  its  delicate  wings. 
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"Beautiful  little  creature!"  cried  Fanny, 
"how  lovely  it  is!  There,  it  is  gone!"  and 
Bessie  ran  after  it  to  see  if  she  could  find 
where  the  pretty  bird  alighted,  or  where 
it  was  going  to  seek  for  more  honey. 

"  The  nest  of  the  humming-bird  is  pro- 
bably built  in  the  honey -suckle,"  said  Aunt 
Edith;  "they  make  it  of  down  or  cotton, 
very  soft,  and  fine  as  silk.  Their  small  eggs 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour." 

"  I  feed  little  birds,"  said  Bessie. 

"  Yes,  she  really  did,  Aunt  Edith,"  said 
Fanny  ;  "  the  wren  and  small  sparrow  are  so 
tame  that  they  come  around  the  door  for  the 
crumbs  we  throw  out.  I  have  even  seen 
them  inside  the  dining-room,  feeding  on  the 
carpet." 

"  I  saw  many  of  them  this  morning  peck- 
ing on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  piazza. 
Now,  I  think,  we  had  better  take  you  safely 
into  the  house,  Fanny,  although  the  sun  is 
5* 
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warm  and  the  air  so  pleasant.  We  must  not 
try  your  strength  too  far,"  said  Aunt  Edith. 

Fanny  remained  below  stairs  till  dinner, 
and  after  dinner  rested  on  the  sofa.  Toward 
evening  the  family  party,  including  Mr.  Har- 
ris and  the  boys,  were  assembled  in  the  large 
parlour,  facing  the  west.  Here  the  long  win- 
dows opened  upon  the  piazza  down  to  the 
floor,  and  a  very  fine  view  of  the  sunset  and 
the  river  could  be  had  from  these  windows. 

Aunt  Edith's  stay  was  lengthened,  for  Mr. 
Martin  did  not  arrive  on  the  next  day  until 
evening.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
it  was  decided  that  Fanny  would  \y&  able  to 
go  with  them  on  their  return  home  for  a  visit 
of  a  few  days  to  Aunt  Clara  and  the  children . 


CHAPTER   V. 

FOR  the  distance  of  a  mile  along  the  river, 
the  road  to  Mr.  Martin's  led  in  the  direction 
of  the  school-house,  and  the  boys  were  both 
crowded  into  the  buggy  at  Uncle  Henry's 
feet,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  ride  to  school.  Then 
they  ran  off,  wishing  the  travellers  a  hearty 
good-by. 

There  the  road  turned  off  to  the  left,  quite 
away  from  the  river,  leading  through  a  rich 
farming  country  where  the  cattle  were  feed- 
ing, and  the  fields  of  sweet  clover  and  grass 
and  the  waving  grain  were  a  joyful  sight  to 
behold.  The  farmers  were  looking  for  a  heavy 
and  abundant  crop  when  the  harvest  time 
should  come.  "  Thou  crownest  the  year  with 
thy  goodness,"  0  Lord,  "and  thy  paths  drop 
fatness.  The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks; 
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the  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  corn; 
they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing." 

Then,  further  on,  the  road  passed  through  a 
small  piece  of  woods,  the  tall  old  trees  stand- 
ing side  by  side  in  their  beauty,  and  spread- 
ing abroad  their  branches.  Nothing  was  to 
be  seen  of  the  fields  beyond  them.  Then  again 
from  the  top  of  a  rising  hill,  the  view  was  an 
open  one,  and  very  fine.  There  was  much 
variety  in  that  short  ride,  and  while  enjoying 
the  pure  morning  air,  Fanny  was  never  tired 
of  looking,  or  of  admiring  everything  she  saw, 
as  if  all  these  sights  were  new  to  her. 

At  one  time  they  were  passing  through  a 
deep  hollow,  darkly  shaded  by  trees,  where  a 
clear  little  stream  of  water  ran  swiftly  across 
the  road.  Just  beyond  this  stream  the  hill 
rose  again,  and  the  road  was  rather  steep. 
While  their  horse  was  slowly  ascending  this 
rising  ground,  Mr.  Martin  called  Fanny's 
attention  to  a  frog  in  the  path  on  the  side  of 
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the  road,  making  long  leaps  or  jumps  up  the 
hill,  as  if  in  great  haste,  or  in  fear.  While 
Fanny  watched  the  frog,  she  saw  that  follow- 
ing it  rapidly  in  the  same  path  was  a  snake  : 
"  0,  Uncle  Henry,  a  live  snake !"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

The  snake  was  perhaps  not  three  feet  in 
length,  but  Mr.  Martin  saw  at  once  the  crea- 
ture was  in  pursuit,  and  that  it  was  a  chase 
for  the  life  of  the  poor  frightened  frog. 

"  We  cannot  wait  to  see  the  end,"  he  said, 
"  Old  Jack  must  jog  on  faster,  or  we  shall  be 
later  at  home  than  I  intended.  I  once  saw," 
he  added,  "  a  snake  in  a  ditch  by  the  road 
side  with  a  poor  frog  in  its  mouth,  which  it 
was  preparing  to  swallow  for  a  hearty  dinner. 
This  was  most  unpleasant  to  the  frog,  and  as 
the  creature  was  very  large,  the  struggle  was 
a  hard  one.  The  snake  was  of  good  size, 
stretched  along  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
which  was  nearly  dry,  with  both  the  hind 
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legs  of  the  frog  in  its  mouth.  A  blow  with  a 
stone  killed  the  snake,  and  the  poor  frog  soon 
found  the  use  of  its  legs  and  hopped  away. 
Aunt  Clara  can  tell  you  some  stories  of 
snakes,  Fanny,  seen  when  the  family  first 
came  to  the  homestead  farm.  They  were,  of 
course,  far  more  numerous  then  than  now, 
when  the  country  has  been  thickly  settled  so 
long.  We  seldom  see  them  in  walking,  and 
there  is  little  danger  from  them ;  rattle- 
snakes, or  poisonous  vipers,  are  rarely  heard 
of.  The  men  in  felling  forest  trees,  or  the 
mowers  and  reapers  do,  now  and  then,  find 
one  of  those  dangerous  creatures." 

"  There  are  snakes  down  by  the  pond,  the 
boys  say,  where  father  gets  his  ice  in  the 
winter,"  said  Fanny;  "and  there  are  frogs, 
too — plenty  of  them.  When  we  hear  them 
in  the  spring,  we  know  warm  weather  is 
coming." 

"  We  call  the  frog's  song  a  croak,  Fanny ; 
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what  name  do  you  think  they  would  give  to 
our  singing?"  asked  Aunt  Edith. 

"  When  the  frog  sings,"  said  Mr.  Martin, 
"it  sinks  nearly  under  the  water,  with  the 
exception  of  its  head,  then  opens  its  mouth 
and  croaks  with  all  its  might.  Some  very 
delicate  people  when  staying  in  the  country 
have  complained  that  they  could  not  sleep  at 
night  because  of  the  frogs.  But  the  country 
people  know  of  no  way  to  keep  them  still !" 

"  0,  uncle,  you  are  in  jest,  I  am  sure  !  But 
are  toads  the  same  as  frogs,  uncle?"  asked 
Fanny. 

"  Not  quite.  I  have  heard  the  toad  called 
the  frog's  first  cousin.  They  are  not  liked  so 
well  as  frogs,  and  some  say  they  are  poison- 
ous, but  this  is  not  true.  They  are  never 
eaten,  however,  while  the  hind  legs  of  the 
frog  are  thought  by  some  to  make  a  very 
nice  dish.  But  here  we  are  at  home  once 
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Around  the  farm-house  at  Oak  Grove  there 
was  no  level  country,  but  a  regular  succession 
of  low,  sloping  green  hills  and  pleasant  val- 
leys for  many  miles.  A  grove  of  fine  old  oak- 
trees  stood  near  the  house,  and  gave  to  the 
farm  its  name.  Perhaps  hundreds  of  years 
have  gone  by  since  the  little  acorns  first 
sprouted,  from  which  these  noble  trees  have 
sprung.  No  dwelling  was  near  them  then ; 
no  man  to  watch  their  first  new  life,  or  to 
mind  their  after  growth,  but  God  made 
them  to  become  large  and  strong  for  the 
use  of  those  who  should  need  their  thick 
shade. 

Fanny's  welcome  was  a  most  cordial  one 
from  Aunt  Clara  and  little  Alice.  The  boys 
were  at  school,  and  her  aunt  thought  it  better 
for  Fanny  to  rest  nearly  all  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  The  following  morning  was  cloudy, 
and  the  rain  began  to  fall  quite  early.  The 
boys  were  not  detained  from  school,  however, 
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and  as  for  the  girls  there  was  no  want  of  em- 
ployment for  them  in  the  house. 

Alice  had  a  large  doll,  of  which  she  was 
very  fond — a  present  from  her  Aunt  Harris 
at  Christmas.  The  doll's  house  had  been 
built  for  her  by  the  little  girl's  own  direction, 
and  from  parlour  to  kitchen  was  nicely  fur- 
nished with  everything  necessary  for  a  doll's 
comfort.  This  was  true  also  of  her  stock  of 
pretty,  well-made  clothing.  But  just  at  this 
time  there  was  needed  an  addition  of  a  hand- 
some new  dress  to  her  wardrobe,  and  Fanny 
was  soon  engaged  to  be  dress-maker  to  Miss 
Susan,  as  she  called  the  doll.  Alice  had 
strong  trust  in  cousin  Fanny's  skill  and  judg- 
ment in  this  matter. 

At  quite  an  early  hour  after  breakfast, 
Fanny  was  seated  at  the  work-table,  with 
Alice  by  her  side.  She  was  carefully  mea- 
suring the  doll's  waist  for  the  fitting  of  her 
new  dress,  when  Mr.  Martin  entered  the 
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room  to  say  that  he  must  leave  home  again 
for  a  day  or  two. 

"  When  will  father  come  for  you,  Fanny  ? 
Not  before  Saturday,  will  he  ?" 

"  Not  before  Saturday  afternoon,  uncle ; 
and  not  then,  unless  the  weather  is  pleasant." 

"Then  I  hope  to  see  you  again.  I  must 
now  give  some  directions  about  the  horse," 
said  Mr.  Martin,  as  he  left  the  room. 

"  Who  will  come  with  your  father?"  asked 
Aunt  Clara;  "will  he  not  bring  Mary  and 
Bessie  and  the  boys?" 

"  There  will  not  be  room  enough  for  all, 
Aunt  Clara,  unless  father  were  to  bring  the 
farm  wagon,  and  perhaps  he  will ;  but  I  think 
Mary  and  Bessie  will  not  come,  only  father 
and  the  boys." 

Little  Alice  looked  pleased,  for  the  boys 
were  great  favourites  at  Oak  Grove. 

The  fitting  and  sewing  went  on,  and^the 
dress  was  completed  that  morning  in  Aunt 
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Clara's  room.  While  Fanny's  fingers  moved 
nimbly,  she  told  the  story  of  her  brothers' 
improvement  at  school ;  how  Fred  had  begun 
to  study  hard,  and  Charlie  had  learned  all  his 
lessons  perfectly.  "  Charlie  is  such  a  darling 
boy,  Aunt  Clara,"  she  added.  "  You  know 
he  always  was  a  good  child." 

"  A  very  kind,  thoughtful  child,  my  dear — 
remarkably  so." 

"  0,  I  remember  well  when  I  first  saw  him ; 
he  was  a  dear  little  baby,  just  six  weeks  old, 
when  Aunt  Edith  took/ne  home.  It  was  a 
long,  pleasant  visit  I  made  to  you  then,  and 
when  I  went  home  I  found  my  little  brother. 
Mother  said  I  seemed  never  to  be  tired  of 
patting  his  soft  cheek,  and  holding  his  little 
hand." 

"  Tell  us  more  about  Charlie,  Cousin  Fan- 
ny," said  little  Alice. 

"  Charlie  was  a  very  delicate  baby,"  Aunt 
Edith  remarked.  She  was  sewing  very  near 
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to  a  window,  looking  out  upon  the  lawn  to- 
ward the  oak  grove. 

"  Charlie  was  never  so  pretty  as  our  little 
pet  Bessie  is,"  Fanny  said;  "he  was  so  very 
thin  and  pale.  But  then  his  eyes  were  so 
black  and  very  bright ;  they  used  to  follow 
me  all  around  the  room,  and  he  would  laugh 
and  crow  sweetly  when  I  ran  to  kiss  him,  and 
put  his  arms  round  my  neck  to  love  me." 

"  Was  not  Charlie  very  ill  once,  before  he 
was  two  years  old?"  asked  Aunt  Clara;  "I 
think  it  was  when  I  was  staying  in  Chelsea." 

"  0  yes,  he  was,  indeed ;  I  remember  how 
quiet  the  house  was  kept,  and  how  softly  we 
would  go  into  the  room  where  mother  sat  in 
the  rocking  chair,  with  the  baby  on  her  lap. 
Sometimes  he  was  laid  on  a  pillow,  and  car- 
ried about  very  gently.  0  how  small  and  thin 
his  poor  little  face  was  then ;  it  was  quite 
pitiful  to  see  him  !" 

"I   remember,"  said  Aunt   Edith;    "the 
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little  lamb  grew  more  and  more  weak  every 
day,  until  we  thought  the  Good  Shepherd  was 
about  to  take  him  home  to  his  own  blessed 
fold  in  heaven." 

"It  is  Jesus  you  mean  by  the  Good  Shep- 
herd?" 

"  Yes,  dear  Alice,  Jesus  who  loves  little 
children,  and  who  calls  many  of  them,  when 
they  are  very  young,  to  be  with  him  in 
that  beautiful  home  where  the  children  are 
always  happy,  and  never  are  sick  any  more." 

"  I  know,  Aunt  Edith,  that  mother  thought 
Charlie  would  not  recover.  But  he  did,  and 
after  that  he  grew  fast,  and  quite  strong.  I 
used  to  have  such  fine  plays  with  him  out  of 
doors  then,  Alice,"  said  Fanny.  "Mother 
would  have  a  large  piece  of  carpet  spread  on 
the  grass  under  the  trees  in  the  warm  days, 
and  there  we  had  a  small  table,  and  benches 
for  seats,  and  all  our  playthings.  It  was 
good  for  Charlie  to  be  in  the  open  air." 
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"  But  what  did  you  play,  Cousin  Fanny?" 
asked  Alice. 

"  0,  I  had  my  dolls,  and  Charlie  had  his 
blocks  and  toys.  I  built  houses  and  barns 
for  him,  and  pretty,  high  pens  of  the  clean 
white  cobs  after  the  corn  had  been  shelled  off 
from  them  at  the  great  barn.  Charlie  liked 
the  dolls,  too,  and  never  troubled  me  by 
throwing  them  about,  and  breaking  them. 
Now,  here  is  Miss  Susan's  dress  nearly  done, 
Alice.  Do  you  think  you  could  find  a  piece  of 
pink  ribbon  for  her  sash  ?"  Fanny  asked. 

Alice  was  told  to  bring  to  her  mother 
a  paper  box  from  a  certain  drawer  where 
such  treasures  were  kept;  and  Aunt  Clara 
inquired  of  Fanny  if  she  had  not  sometimes 
thought  it  tiresome  to  take  charge  of  her 
little  brother. 

"  Perhaps  I  might,  Aunt  Clara,"  she  an- 
swered, "  had  I  not  loved  him  so  well ;  and 
when  the  family  were  all  busy,  mother  said 
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I  could  be  most  useful  in  that  way.  Charlie 
gave  but  little  trouble.  He  always  did  love 
books,  and  I  began  to  show  him  the  pictures 
in  my  books,  and  read  to  him  simple  stories, 
when  he  was  very  young.  He  was  so 
careful  he  would  never  injure  a  book  in  the 
least." 

"  Charlie  was  always  quiet  and  mild,"  said 
Aunt  Edith.  "  He  was  never  rough  and  rude 
in  his  plays,  like  some  boys ;  and  I  think  I 
never  heard  him  say  an  unkind  word  to  any 
one.  He  had  a  tender  and  loving  heart." 

"0  yes,"  said  Fanny,  eagerly,  "  father 
once  said  that  Charlie  had  never  given  him 
trouble  by  bad  temper,  or  any  vicious  ways. 
Aunt  Edith,  do  you  know  that  Fred  took  a 
prize  in  arithmetic  lately,  and  last  month  he 
and  Charlie  each  had  one  ?  Fred's  was  for 
good  behaviour,  and  Charlie's  for  the  same 
among  the  smaller  boys.  Mother  said  she 
much  preferred  they  should  take  prizes  for 
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'  good  conduct'  than  for  'good  lessons/  though 
they  were  not  behind -in  lessons." 

"I  think  as  mother  does,  Fanny,"  said 
Aunt  Edith.  "  Now  here  are  my  boys  at 
home  already.  It  is  almost  dinner-time,  and 
your  work  is  done.  Alice  is  admiring  the 
pretty  dress.  Dolly  was  to  have  had  a  walk* 
but  the  rain  is  not  over,  so  the  boys  and  girls 
may  take  a  little  in-door  play." 

Mrs.  Martin  led  the  way  to  the  children's 
room,  then  left  them  to  prepare  for  dinner. 
Plays  were  carried  on  with  spirit  until  the 
bell  rang.  After  dinner,  the  little  library  of 
books  was  brought  out,  and  with  a  portfolio 
of  pictures  hands  and  eyes  were  kept  busy 
until  tea-time. 

The  next  day  the  sun  shone  out  brightly, 
and  a  pleasant  ramble  the  children  had  to 
look  for  wild  flowers.  They  came  in  before 
dinner,  their  hands  filled  with  the  treasures 
they  had  gathered. 
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"All  these  beautiful  flowers,  dear  aunt," 
said  Fanny,  "  we  found  in  the  small  piece  of 
woods  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  little 
brook  passes  over  the  road." 

"  The  water  was  very  clear,  and  it  ran  so 
prettily  over  the  smooth  stones,  mother," 
said  Alice. 

"  And  gave  such  a  sweet,  low  sound  as  it 
ran,"  said  Fanny,  "and  looked  altogether  so 
enticing,  that  wise  little  Alice  here  wanted 
to  take  off  her  shoes  and  stockings  and  wade 
in  the  water." 

"  Indeed  I  should  have  liked  it,  mother. 
Would  it  have  been  wrong  ?"  asked  Alice. 

"  I  think  it  would  not  have  been  right,  my 
dear,  as  you  are  not  used  to  wading  in  brooks, 
though  many  children  in  the  country  do  so 
every  day." 

Fanny  laughed,  and  told  how  she  had  kept 
Alice  from  wetting  her  feet,  how  lovely  the 
day  was,  and  how  charming  their  walk  under 
the  shade  of  the  great  forest  trees. 
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Toward  evening  Fanny  and  Alice  were 
taken  to  ride,  for  Mr.  Martin  had  returned, 
and  one  horse  had  been  left  in  the  stable  for 
some  days,  and  was  ready  for  a  drive.  John 
had  been  told  to  put  on  the  harness  and  bring 
up  the  little  carriage,  and  Fanny  was  shown 
the  prettiest  views  and  most  pleasant  ride  in 
the  neighbourhood.  At  bed-time,  both  she 
and  Alice  were  quite  weary  and  glad  to  rest, 
after  kneeling  down  to  thank  their  Heavenly 
Father  for  his  goodness  in  watching  over 
them  and  keeping  them  from  harm  through 
all  the  day. 

"  This  is  Saturday,"  said  Fanny,  when  they 
awoke  the  next  morning,  "  and  father  will 
come  for  me  to-day." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Alice ;  "  must  you 
go  away  ?" 

"  If  father  comes,  I  must ;  but  your  bro- 
thers will  be  at  home,  Alice,  and  they  will  be 
with  us  to-day." 
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The  morning  hours  flew  rapidly  by,  and 
soon  after  noon,  Mr.  Harris,  Fred  and  Charlie 
arrived  at  Oak  Grove.  Fanny's  father  told 
Aunt  Edith  they  could  not  well  do  without 
their  singing-bird  any  longer. 

Eobert  and  Willie  Martin  had  much  to 
show  their  cousins  about  the  farm.  The 
young  cattle,  the  barns,  the  stables  were  all 
visited,  the  chicken-yard  and  the  pasture- 
ground,  where  a  fine  young  colt  was  sporting 
by  the  side  of  its  mother ;  and  they  were  all 
really  tired  when  Aunt  Edith  sent  for  them 
to  come  in  to  an  early  tea,  as  Mr.  Harris  was 
anxious  to  reach  home  before  dark.  After 
the  meal  was  over,  all  said  their  kind  fare- 
wells, the  wagon  was  at  the  door,  and  oft'  they 
drove  toward  their  own  home. 


CHAPTEE   VI. 

DID  the  first  day  of  the  week  seem  long 
and  wearisome  to  the  children  at  the  farm  ? 
Did  its  hours  pass  heavily  by,  and  were  they 
tired  of  having  nothing  to  do,  and  wishing 
that  Sunday  was  over  ? 

The  childish  toys  were  laid  aside  on  Satur- 
day evening.  They  were  out  of  sight,  as  was 
the  weekly  newspaper  and  the  books  of  every- 
day lessons.  Yet  the  day  was  a  bright  and 
happy  one,  and  its  hours  were  never  too  long 
for  the  variety  of  enjoyments  that  were  crowd- 
ed into  them. 

To  rise  early  in  the  morning  to  be  ready 
for  Sunday-school,  was  the  first  effort  of  the 
children;  and  Fanny's  heart  rejoiced  when 
now,  after  several  weeks'  absence,  she  was  once 
more  permitted  to  turn  her  footsteps  toward 
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the  house  of  prayer.  The  slight  household 
duties  necessary  to  be  performed  at  home  had 
not  been  omitted.  She  had  found  time  to  look 
over  once  more  her  Sunday  lesson,  and  to  ask 
in  private  prayer  for  grace  to  enable  her  to 
understand  it  aright.  The  boys  were  de- 
lighted that  Fanny  was  with  them  again, 
and  their  hearts  were  peaceful  and  happy  as 
together  they  passed  on  that  pleasant,  shady 
walk  to  school. 

All  the  family  who  could  be  spared  from 
home  attended  the  public  service,  which  was 
held  in  this  country  church  but  once  in  the 
day.  It  was  strange,  but  true,  that  faithful 
Trip,  so  constantly  near  his  master's  feet  on 
all  other  days,  and  on  every  occasion  follow- 
ing from  the  door,  seemed  always  to  know 
that  on  this  particular  day  his  company  was 
not  desired.  If  he  slowly,  and  at  a  distance, 
timidly  followed  the  steps  of  the  family  to- 
ward the  lawn  gate,  there  Trip's  walk  ended, 
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nor  for  years  had  it  been  necessary  even  to  say, 
"  You  are  not  to  go,  Trip,"  as  the  dog  turned 
away  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  house. 
There  at  the  gate,  Trip  was  always  found, 
ready  with  a  noisy,  joyful  welcome  on  their 
return. 

After  the  cheerful  family  dinner,  the  Sun- 
day picture-books,  or  the  large  Scripture 
prints,  or  simple  Bible  stories  told  in  fami- 
liar words,  with  the  library  books  from  the 
Sunday-school,  afforded  occupation  and  in- 
terest to  the  very  close  of  the  day.  Then 
the  happy  gathering  in  the  evening,  and  the 
closing  religious  services,  which  Mr.  Harris 
arranged  at  an  hour  so  early  that  the  youngest 
of  the  circle  might  be  present,  were  concluded 
by  a  hymn  of  praise  to  Him  who  appointed 
the  Sabbath,  and  gave  it  to  his  people  for  a 
day  of  rest.  It  is  the  day  of  the  Lord,  called 
by  his  name,  the  hallowed  day  on  which  he 
arose  from  the  dead  and  left  the  grave,  hav- 
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ing  blessed  that  lowly  resting-place  to  each 
one  of  those  who  love  him. 

Is  not  the  sacred  influence  of  this  day,  thus 
set  apart  from  all  others,  felt  in  the  family 
through  the  week  ?  Truly  it  is.  The  childish 
heart  thus  early  led  to  reverence  the  day,  will 
never  forget  that  home-teaching  of  beloved 
ones ;  and  where  the  Sabbath  is  made  "  a 
delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable," 
there  He  will  surely  add  his  blessing. 

Some  weeks  passed  by,  and  other  happy 
Sundays  were  spent  at  the  farm,  and  mid- 
summer was  near  at  hand.  Then  the  long- 
talked  of  vacation  would  begin,  which  would 
bring  Annie  Harris  again  to  her  home.  At 
the  same  time,  Mrs.  Wilmer,  Daisy  and  Ellen 
were  expected  for  their  usual  welcome  sum- 
mer visit. 

Mrs.  Harris  and  Mary  were  busy  in  pre- 
paring for  the  arrival  of  their  guests.  Many 
household  matters  were  to  be  attended  to, 
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and  pieces  of  sewing  completed  and  put  out 
of  the  way,  that  more  leisure  might  be  se- 
cured for  the  enjoyment  of  their  society. 
Fanny  was  still  at  school  with  her  brothers ; 
but  toward  the  end  of  July  the  school  would 
close  for  more  than  a  month's  holiday. 

The  harvest  men  were  at  work  in  the  fields ; 
some  rich  crops  of  grass  and  clover  had  al- 
ready been  cut  down  by  the  scythe  of  the 
mower.  The  huge  machine  which  now  moves 
with  so  much  ease  over  the  fields,  doing  the 
work  of  almost  a  host  of  men  in  every  neigh- 
bourhood, was  not  then  widely  used.  It  had 
been  introduced  and  liked  on  a  few  farms, 
and  Mr.  Harris  was  proposing  to  adopt  it  on 
his  own  land  in  the  present  season,  but  some 
disappointment  had  occurred,  and  as  yet  it 
had  not  been  tried  by  him. 

A  part  of  the  harvest  still  waited  for  the 
work  of  the  mower  and  reaper.  Is  any  fra- 
grance more  delightful  than  the  perfume  of 
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the  broad  clover-field  when  its  rich  flowers  are 
waving  in  the  breeze  at  the  sunset  hour  ?  Or  in 
the  early  morning,  when  the  bees  are  on  the 
busy  wing  betimes,  seeking  for  the  honey  from 
the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  white  clover  ?  The 
sloping  ground  on  a  part  of  the  homestead 
farm,  showed  to  advantage  the  beauty  of  the 
large  wheat-fields  also,  when  the  heavy  ears, 
ripe  for  the  harvest,  were  bending  under  the 
weight  of  the  yellow  grain.  As  the  summer 
breeze  swept  over  the  field,  the  whole  mass 
seemed  gently  to  rise  and  fall  again,  like  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  on  a  calm,  clear  day. 

The  growing  Indian  corn  also,  as  its  vigor- 
ous stalk  rises  to  the  height  of  the  highest 
fences  around  the  fields,  with  its  graceful 
leaves,  straw-like  blossoms,  and  the  ear  en- 
closed in  its  sheath,  and  with  its  ornamental 
silken  tassel,  how  beautiful  it  is ! 

Fanny  and  her  brothers  had  talked  to- 
gether day  after  day,  as  they  looked  upon  the 
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pleasant  country  scenes  around  them,  of  the 
coming  of  sister  Annie,  Daisy  and  Ellen.  At 
last  the  day  arrived ;  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
and  when,  at  the  hour  appointed,  Patrick,  the 
hired  man,  had  set  out  to  drive  the  horses, 
with  master  Fred  in  the  carriage  to  meet  the 
visitors  at  the  steamboat  landing,  Fanny  and 
Charlie  were  quite  silent.  Each  with  a  book  in 
hand,  but  only  seeming  to  read,  they  strolled 
up  and  down  the  piazza,  or  around  the  lawn. 
"  It  is  the  wheels!"  Charlie  at  length  ex- 
claimed. Father,  mother,  sister  Mary  and 
Bessie  were  soon  at  the  door.  Charlie  ran  to 
the  lawn  gate  to  open  it  in  time,  and  to  close 
it  again  'after  the  carriage  had  entered.  How 
joyful  was  eveiy  one !  Father  and  mother 
were  most  grateful  for  the  return  of  their 
beloved  child.  Annie  looked  well,  had  grown 
taller,  and  all  thought  her  (if  none  expressed 
the  thought)  much  improved.  Daisy  was 
almost  wild  with  joy. 
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Before  the  tea  hour  the  table  was  extended, 
and  it  was  a  most  pleasant  sight,  when  all  the 
large  family  were  seated  around  it,  some  with 
hearts  very  glad  and  some  with  thoughts  of 
praise  to  Him  who  had  given  to  them  so  joy- 
ful a  meeting. 

The  weary  ones  retired  early  to  rest,  and 
after  a  peaceful  sleep  arose  refreshed,  to  re- 
joice in  the  light  of  the  bright  sun  and  the 
clear  unclouded  sky.  "  How  delicious  is  the 
freshness  of  the  air,  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
shrubs  and  flowers  on  this  lovely  morning; 
the  birds  are  pouring  forth  their  sweetest 
notes  !  How  pleasant  is  the  change  from  the 
dust  and  heat  of  the  great  city  at  this  sea- 
son!" said  Mrs.  Wilmer,  as  at  an  early  hour 
she  stood  with  Mr.  Harris  looking  over  the 
lawn,  and  on  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the 
river.  "  I  have  been  thinking  this  morning 
of  that  gracious  promise,  that  l  seed-time  and 
harvest,  summer  and  winter  shall  never  cease.' 
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One  seems  to  know  the  meaning,  and  feel  the 
value  of  this  and  many  other  promises  of 
Scripture  far  more  when  in  the  country.  Do 
you  not  think  so?" 

"  0  yes :  many  of  the  most  beautiful  pas- 
sages of  the  Psalms,  for  instance,  can  hardly 
be  understood  and  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  lived  always  in  cities.  As  when  we  have 
seen  the  earth  long  parched  with  drought,  and 
our  crops  suffering, — the  showers  of  rain  de- 
scend upon  the  thirsty  ground, — then  are 
brought  to  mind  the  words  of  the  sixty-fifth 
Psalm :  '  Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and  water- 
est  it:  Thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof 
abundantly;  thou  settlest  the  furrows  there- 
of; thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers;  thou 
blessest  the  springing  thereof.'  And  this 
passage  also :  '  Who  covereth  the  heaven 
with  clouds,  who  prepareth  rain  for  the 
earth,  who  maketh  grass  to  grow  upon  the 
mountains.  He  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food, 
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and  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry.'  Can 
we  help  feeling  grateful  for  His  teaching,  and 
for  His  goodness?" 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilmer,  "and  we  will 
say  also  with  David,  '  Let  them  praise  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  for  his  name  alone  is  ex- 
cellent :  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and 
heaven.'  'Yea,  let  everything  that  hath 
breath  praise  the  Lord !'  " 

"  And  we  know,  too,  that  David  praised 
him  often  for  his  last  best  gift  to  the  world — 
the  gift  of  his  dear  Son  to  be  our  Saviour," 
said  Mr.  Harris.  "  But  I  think  we  are 
waited  for." 

The  hour  of  morning  prayer  and  breakfast 
over,  all  the  family  dispersed  to  engage  in 
various  occupations.  Trunks  were  to  be  un- 
packed, drawers  and  shelves  newly  arranged, 
and  Annie's  wardrobe  to  be  inspected  by  her 
mother,  who  watched  over  her  children  in 
these  matters,  as  only  a  careful  mother  can. 
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Annie  had  been  delighted  with  her  school, 
and  she  had  much  to  tell  of  teachers  and 
scholars,  of  study  and  play,  hours  of  "  hard 
work,"  as  she  called  it,  and  times  of  pleasant 
relaxation.  Her  father  and,  mother  were 
gratified  by  her  recital  of  many  incidents, 
which  led  them  to  believe  they  had  been 
judicious  in  the  selection  of  a  school  for 
their  daughter.  .They  had  earnestly  sought 
for  direction  in  this  most  important  deci- 
sion, and  were  ready  thankfully  to  acknow- 
ledge the  goodness  which  had  ordered  the 
way  for  them. 

Annie  Harris  was  now  nearly  fifteen,  and 
on  coming  home  she  entered  at  once  into  the 
regular  routine  of  domestic  duties,  taking  her 
place  with  her  sister  in  assisting  her  mother, 
and  trying  to  relieve  her  of  many  cares.  In- 
deed this  arrangement  suited  Annie's  taste, 
as  she  was  more  fond  of  household  employ- 
ments than  most  girls  of  her  age. 
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The  children  of  Mrs.  Harris  had  not  been 
allowed  to  be  troublesome  at  home  to  their 
parents  or  others,  even  when  very  young. 
She  was  seldom  or  ever  annoyed  by  the 
question,  "  What  shall  we  do  now  ?"  or, 
"  What  shall  we  play  next?"  Time  seemed 
ever  too  short  for  them,  for  they  always  had 
something  to  do,  either  with  books,  work,  or 
play.  Idle  children  are  the  fretful  and  un- 
happy and  annoying  ones. 

One  rule  of  Mrs.  Harris  had  always  been, 
that  each  one  should  have  some  'regular  em- 
ployment. If  this  was  work,  they  were  taught  • 
to  do  it  carefully  and  well.  Afterward,  if  no 
lessons  were  to  be  learned,  and  nothing  be- 
side was  waiting  for  them,  they  might  enjoy 
their  play.  But  a  habit  of  sauntering,  loung- 
ing, or  loitering  about,  having  nothing  in 
hand  to  do,  and  so  passing  time  away  idly, 
she  could  not  bear.  "  My  children  must  all 
learn  to  help  themselves,"  she  would  say, 
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"  and  also  to  help  others,  and  this  will  make 
them  both  useful  and  happy."  Therefore, 
whether  within  doors  or  out,  her  children 
were  found  employed,  either  at  work  or  at 
play. 

Fanny  was  always  a  busy,  active  child, 
able  to  pass  quickly  from  one  employment  to 
another — neat,  orderly,  and  never  idle.  To 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  her  young  visitors  from 
the  city — country  rambles,  and  little  excur- 
sions, walking,  riding  or  boating,  were  carried 
on  with  great  diligence,  when  the  working 
hours  of  the  day  were  over;  and  Fanny's 
brothers  and  sisters  were  often  called  upon 
to  join  the  pleasant  little  party. 

The  air  was  cool  and  refreshing,  but  the 
sun  was  still  high,  when,  on  one  afternoon, 
Fanny,  Daisy  and  Ellen,  with  sun-bonnets  in 
hand,  walked  into  the  room  where  the  elder 
members  of  the  family  were  sewing.  This 
was  not  many  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
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little  girls  at  the  farm.  Fanny  carried  a 
small  basket  on  her  arm. 

"  Look  here,  dear  mother !"  she  said,  ad- 
vancing toward  Mrs.  Harris,  and  holding  out 
an  open  basket  of  farm  eggs,  gathered  fresh 
from  the  nests,  "  are  they  not  nice?  Did  you 
ever  see  any  like  them?" 

"  Yes,  often,  my  dear ;  but  these  are  large, 
fine  eggs,  certainly.  Where  did  you  find 
them  all?" 

"0,  some  in  the  nests  in  the  chicken-yard, 
some  under  the  hay -mow,  and  a  few  on  the 
ground  in  the  garden,  beneath  a  currant- 
bush!" 

"  The  branches  of  the  currant-bush  were 
close  to  the  ground,  all  around,  and  the  nest 
was  quite  out  of  sight,"  said  Daisy,  "but  we 
saw  the  hen  going  under." 

"  Then  we  climbed  the  green  bank  of  the 
ice-house  and  sat  down,"  said  Ellen,  "it  is 
such  a  pleasant  seat  under  the  trees, — and 
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Daisy's  foot  slipped,  and  down  she  rolled  all 
the  way." 

Daisy  was  laughing  heartily  at  the  story, 
and  although  her  mother  looked  at  first  rather 
grave,  she  was  quickly  assured  that  no  harm 
was  done,  even  before  the  child  exclaimed,  "  I 
was  not  at  all  hurt,  mother,  but  it  was  very 
funny;"  and  at  this  the  girls  all  laughed 
merrily.  Fanny's  kindness  to  the  children, 
and  her  desire  to  please  them,  made  their 
rambles  over  the  farm  with  her  very  agreea- 
ble to  them;  and  though  Daisy's  complexion 
was  not  a  little  browned  by  exposure  to  sun 
and  air,  her  mother  admired  the  change  as  a 
sign  of  health  and  vigour. 

The  chicken-yard  had  a  high  picket  fence 
around  it,  and  on  one  side  near  the  fence 
stood  a  few  large  shade  trees.  In  the  yard 
was  a  neat,  white-washed  house,  kept  as  clean 
as  a  house  for  hens  and  chickens  could  be, 
with  smaller  houses  or  coops  standing  around. 
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To  take  food  for  the  young  chickens,  and  to 
gather  up  the  fresh  eggs  for  Fanny's  basket, 
were  country  pleasures  of  which  the  little 
girls  were  very  fond. 

"  We  thought  it  so  queer,"  Ellen  said,  "to 
see  Speckle  and  Buff  rolling  themselves  in  the 
dust  till  you  could  scarcely  tell  the  colour  of 
their  feathers ;  and  then  Redcomb  marching 
about  with  her  new  little  chickens,  and  look- 
ing so  grand." 

"  We  heard  her  calling  them,  mother,  and 
they  ran  to  her  so  fast,"  said  Daisy,  "and  she 
took  them  all  under  her  wings.  The  little 
downy  things  were  quite  covered,  only  we 
could  see  a  yellow  or  a  black  head,  with  very 
bright  eyes,  peeping  out  from  .her  feathers. 
She  has  ten  chickens,  mother — white,  yel- 
low, brown  and  black,  but  the  white  are  the 
prettiest." 

"  Do  you  remember  a  text  of  Scripture 
which  speaks  of  the  hen  doing  for  her  chick- 
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ens  this  very  thing  that  you  have  just  men- 
tioned ?"  asked  Mrs.  Wilmer.  "  Think  of  it, 
Daisy,  and  tell  me  this  evening.  Do  not  stay, 
now,  but  go  out  and  finish  your  walk." 

"  Mother,  I  think  the  early  apples  are  ripe ; 
shall  we  go  to  the  orchard  for  some,  and  then 
round  by  the  river  ?"  Fanny  inquired.  "  Per- 
haps we  shall  meet  Fred  and  Charlie." 

"  Where  are  the  boys,  Fanny  ?" 

"  Father  has  sent  them  to  Mr.  Davis  to 
ask  him  if  they  would  like  to  go  with  us  to 
the  pine  woods,  on  some  day  very  soon. 
Carrie  is  almost  well  now,  mother,  only  not 
strong,  and  father  thought  the  pine  air  would 
do  her  good." 

"  Very  well,  you  may  go  where  you  please, 
girls,"  said  Mrs.  Harris,  smiling;  "I  can 
trust  you." 

Fanny  first  disposed  of  her  eggs  carefully 
in  the  pantry  by  her  mother's  direction,  and 
carrying  her  basket  still  on  her  arm,  she 
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found  the  little  girls  waiting  for  her  at  the 
door.  The  neat  gingham  sun-bonnets  which 
each  one  wore,  protected  them  from  the  sun's 
rays,  without  the  aid  of  parasols. 

"  What  should  we  do  without  you,  Fanny?" 
said  the  loving  little  Daisy,  as  she  skipped 
along  the  path  toward  the  gate;  "the  coun- 
try would  not  be  half  so  pleasant,  would  it, 
Ellen  ?  For  you  know  we  could  not  find  the 
places,  or  the  pretty  walks,  without  Fanny." 

"  I  am  sure  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
Fanny,"  said  Ellen,  rather  coldly. 

"  I  have  shown  you  but  few  of  our  pleasant 
walks  yet,"  said  Fanny.  "We  have  not  yet 
been  to  the  locust  grove,  nor  to  the  old  bridge, 
and  the  piece  of  wood  where  so  many  wild 
flowers  grow.  It  is  rather  late  to  find  the 
prettiest  ones  now;  and  there  is  the  walk  to 
the  nice,  cool  spring-house." 

"  I  do  love  to  see  the  great  pans  of  milk 
standing  in  the  cold  water,"  said  Ellen; 
8* 
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"  Nancy  took  me  with  her  one  evening  down 
in  the  meadow  to  the  milk-house  to  bring 
some  butter  for  tea." 

"  And  there  is  the  walk  to  the  school- 
house,  Fanny,  shall  we  go  there  too?"  asked 
Daisy. 

"  Yes,  dear,  when  Fred  and  Charlie  are 
with  us.  But  here  is  the  orchard  gate,  now 
let  me  try  to  open  it." 

All  Fanny's  strength  was  necessary  to  open 
the  gate,  which  was  lately  a  little  out  of  order 
and  dragged  heavily  on  the  ground.  She 
would  not  allow  the  children  to  climb  the 
fence  when  it  could  be  helped,  as  they  might 
fall,  or  they  sometimes  tore  their  clothes  with 
the  rough  splinters  on  the  rails. 

Fanny  was  a  very  kind  care-taker,  and 
the  little  ones  knew  that  she  preferred  their 
pleasure  to  her  own  enjoyment,  and  for  this 
they  loved  her.  She  was  always  ready  to 
yield  to  them  the  choice  of  a  walk,  a  play,  or 
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a  book  to  be  read.  Even  in  things  more 
important  she  was  ever  willing  to  sacrifice 
her  own  ease  and  comfort  for  the  advantage 
of  those  she  loved,  if  she  believed  the  thing 
itself  to  be  right ;  and  when  she  did  so,  it  was 
cheerfully  done.  Fanny  often  remembered 
that  it  is  said  of  the  blessed  Master  of  all,  that 
Jesus  "  pleased  not  himself;"  and  it  is  also 
said,  that  we  should  "follow  his  steps."  In 
Fanny's  own  little  Bible,  many  marks  could 
be  seen  at  different  chapters  where  she  had 
found  "words  of  Jesus,"  from  which  she  had 
learned  much,  and  she  laid  them  up  in  her 
heart.  Yet  she  was  but  a  feeble  lamb  in  the 
flock  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  only  begin- 
ning to  desire  to  do  his  will. 

But  we  have  stayed  long  at  the  orchard 
gate.  It  is  open  now  quite  wide  enough  for 
the  little  girls  to  pass  in,  and  then  their  feet 
are  treading  on  the  soft  grass,  as  they  pass 
from  tree  to  tree,  finding  plenty  of  hard  green 
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apples;  "Good  in  the  winter,"  Fanny  told 
them,  "  but  not  at  all  fit  to  eat  now.  But 
we  have  come  at  last  to  the  tree  where  the 
beautiful  rosy-cheeked  'blush'  apples  grow, 
and  here  they  are  ready  to  be  shaken  or 
pulled  from  the  branches." 

The  basket  was  soon  quite  filled,  to  the 
great  delight  of  Ellen  and  Daisy,  who  were 
eager  to  carry  them  home.  The  walk  by  the 
river  was  given  up  for  the  walk  with  the 
basket  to  the  house;  then  the  sun-bonnets 
were  taken  off  and  hung  up,  and  the  tired 
little  girls  thought  they  could  not  go  out 
again,  even  to  meet  Fred  and  Charlie  on 
their  way  home. 

Before  sundown  the  boys  had  returned,  and 
when  tea  was  over,  the  bowls  of  rich  milk  all 
drank,  and  the  plates  of  nice  bread  and  butter 
quite  empty,  a  little  group  of  children  were 
gathered  round  Mrs.  Wilmer's  chair  on  the 
piazza  by  the  river  side. 
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"  Now  who  can  repeat  the  text  for  me?" 
Mrs.  Wilmer  inquired.  "  Has  my  little  Daisy 
thought  of  it?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  found  it  in  my  Bible  just 
before  tea.  I  think  I  know  it  all."  And 
Daisy  repeated  the  text  as  in  Matthew,  twen- 
ty-third chapter,  "  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest 
them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !" 

"  That  is  correct.  You  know,  Ellen,  who 
was  the  speaker  in  this  verse :  whose  words 
they  are?" 

"  The  words  of  Jesus,  Aunt  Wilmer," 
Ellen  answered. 

"  You  saw  the  hen  to-day  with  her  little 
chickens  under  her  wings.  Did  she  not  seem 
to  be  taking  good  care  of  them  ?" 

"0  yes,  indeed;   she  was  very  careful  of 
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them,  for  when  Daisy  tried  to  take  one  from 
her,  she  pecked  at  her  hand !" 

"Then  what  does  this  teach  us  that  our 
Saviour  is  ready  and  willing  to  do  for  his 
poor  feeble  children,  even  for  his  little  ones  ?" 

"  It  means  that  he  will  take  care  of  them, 
and  not  let  them  get  hurt.  0,  mother,"  said 
Daisy,  "  you  should  have  seen  the  hen  spread 
her  large  wings  over  the  chickens,  and  all 
around  them!" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  and  those  were  tender, 
loving  words  of  the  dear  Saviour.  They  were 
spoken  first  of  the  Jews,  who  were  soon  to 
suffer  so  much  because  they  would  not  listen 
to  his  words,  yet  we  may  take  comfort  from 
them,  and  know  how  able  and  willing  he  is 
to  be  our  friend,  if  we  only  feel  how  helpless 
we  are,  and  put  our  trust  in  him." 

Mr.  Harris  soon  appeared  on  the  piazza  to 
occupy  the  large  rocking-chair  which  was 
always  left  for  him  in  the  summer  evening, 
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and  the  boys  followed  to  the  steps  leading 
down  to  the  lawn,  where  they  took  their 
seats  near  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Wilmer  and  their 
mother. 

In  the  conversation  of  the  evening  much 
was  said  of  the  ride  to  the  pine  woods,  which 
Mr.  Harris  had  promised  to  the  children  and 
young  people,  and  the  decision  was  made, 
that  on  the  next  day  but  one,  the  excursion 
should  take  place  if  the  weather  should  prove 
favourable. 


CHAPTEE   VII. 

"  IT  will  be  a  pleasant  day.  0  yes,  the 
sun  will  shine,"  said  Daisy,  "and  we  shall 
go,  I  am  sure !  I  shall  get  up  now,  Ellen." 

Daisy  suited  the  action  to  the  words.  She 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and  went  to  the  window, 
just  as  the  gray  light  of  day  began  to  appear 
in  the  eastern  sky.  She  was  quite  resolved 
to  begin  to  dress  immediately,  and  so  she  did, 
urging  Ellen  to  do  the  same. 

There  was  no  need  t  to  awake  any  of  the 
children  on  that  morning.  Merry  sounds 
were  heard ;  merry  voices  calling  from  one 
to  another,  in  chambers  where  usually  young 
heads  at  the  same  hour  were  still  lying  on 
soft  pillows  and  young  voices  were  hushed  in 
refreshing  sleep. 

But  very  early,  indeed,  all  had  retired  to 
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rest  on  the  night  before, — "  That  they  may 
be  sure  to  waken  early  in  the  morning,  you 
know,  Aunt  Harris,"  Ellen  had  observed. 

Then  Daisy  asked,  "  Will  it  be  what  peo- 
ple call  a  pic-nic  party,  mother  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause they  take  things  to  eat,  that  they  call 
it  so?" 

"  I  think  ours  will  surely  be  a  pic-nic  party, 
dear ;  we  will  call  it  so  because  we  take  our 
luncheon  with  us.  A  plentiful  one  it  will  be, 
I  assure  you;  enough  for  all  our  hungry 
young  people." 

The  luncheon  baskets  were  mostly  prepared 
the  day  before,  and  the  large  loaves  of  light 
bread,  the  ham  and  chickens,  and  the  nice, 
tempting  looking  pies  made  ready  for  cutting 
in  the  woods.  The  cakes  and  other  good 
things  were  carefully  packed  in  a  very  large 
basket,  with  plates,  knives  and  forks  and 
spoons.  Bowls  for  the  children  were  not  for- 
gotten, as  their  drink  was  to  be  milk,  taken 
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with  them,  and  water,  which  they  could  get, 
Mr.  Harris  said,  "  from  a  spring  near  by,  if 
one  could  be  found  which  had  not  too  much 
the  flavour  of  pine  roots  and  cedar  trees." 

Two  wagons  were  to  be  loaded  with  "  pas- 
sengers, freight  and  provisions/'  as  the  boys 
explained  it,  and  very  busy  were  Fred  and 
Charlie,  on  this  bright  morning,  in  forward- 
ing the  setting  out  of  their  "  expedition."  A 
very  early  breakfast  was  soon  over.  The  im- 
portant question  of  seating  every  one  was  de- 
cided, and  father  being  the  driver  of  the  large 
carriage,  and  Patrick  of  the  farm  wagon,  the 
party  were  already  on  the  road,  outside  the 
gate  of  the  lawn,  when  the  sun  had  hardly 
appeared  above  the  horizon, 
f  As  they  drew  near  to  the  wide  brown  gate 
opening  into  the  lane  leading  to  Mr.  Davis' 
farm-house,  a  small  carriage  was  seen  wait- 
ing to  join  them.  In  this  carriage  were  seated 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis,  and  their  daughter  Car- 
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rie.  The  morning  greetings  were  soon  ex- 
changed, and  all  drove  on,  hoping  to  meet 
Mr.  Martin,  Aunt  Edith  and  Alice,  at  a  turn 
of  the  road,  a  few  miles  onward.  The  brothers 
of  Alice  would  not  be  of  the  party,  as  they 
were  absent  on  a  holiday  visit  to  their  uncle 
and  cousins  in  New  York. 

The  place  and  hour  of  meeting  had  been 
previously  arranged,  and  there,  at  the  very 
point  in  the  road,  stood  Jerry  and  Jack  in 
harness,  and  inside  the  carriage  were  the 
friends  for  whom  they  were  looking.  There 
was  room  to  spare  in  abundance  in  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's carriage,  and  Mary  Harris  and  little 
Bessie  were  summoned  to  take  seats  with 
Aunt  Edith  and  Alice. 

A  ride  to  the  "pine  woods,"  at  the  season 
when  the  berries  were  ripe  and  plentiful,  was 
formerly  a  favourite  excursion  for  pleasure 
with  many  families,  when  facilities  for  mak- 
ing longer  journeys  from  home  were  not  so 
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great  as  they  are  now.  A  large  part  of  the 
day,  however,  must  be  passed  on  the  road  in 
going  and  returning,  by  the  party  from  the 
homestead  farm,  as  the  ride  was  a  long  one ; 
but  this  was  a  difficulty  which  the  young 
people  thought  very  trifling,  and  which  others 
were  willing  to  overlook  for  the  sake  of  the 
children. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  know  that  Aunt 
Edith  would  be  of  the  party,  as  from  some  cir- 
cumstances a  disappointment  had  rather  been 
feared  with  regard  to  her.  She  knew  much 
of  "  the  pines  ;"  that  is,  of  an  extremely  small 
portion  of  the  extensive  tract  of  wooded  coun- 
try called  by  this  name;  and  that  portion 
not  exactly  the  point  to  which  they  were 
bound  to-day.  Many  years  ago  she  had 
been  a  resident  there,  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  summer  with  an  invalid  friend,  who  had 
vainly  hoped  for  benefit  from  the  pure  and 
healing  air  of  the  pine  woods. 
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"  How  forcibly  is  the  past  recalled  to  me," 
Mrs.  Martin  remarked  to  her  husband  and 
Mary,  as  they  were  driving  through  the  long, 
darkly  shaded  avenues  of  the  forest,  breath- 
ing the  peculiar  fragrance  with  which  the  air 
is  burdened. 

"  Dear  Emily  Maurice,  how  long  and  hope- 
fully she  looked  for  strength  and  health  to 
return  to  her,  where  so  many  had  received 
benefit.  But  it  was  not  the  will  of  our  hea- 
venly Master  that  she  should  recover,  and 
his  blessing  rested  not  upon  the  means  used 
to  this  end.  Yet  in  many  ways  I  believe 
that  our  coming  here  was  made  a  blessing, 
if  we  saw  it  not  so  clearly  then.  We  were 
often  solitary,  (though  at  times  we  had  many 
boarders  in  the  house  with  us,)  and  Emily 
learned  here  to  love  her  Bible  and  her  Sa- 
viour more  and  this  world  less,  so  that  at 
last  willingly  and  joyfully  she  took  her  de- 
parture from  it." 

9* 
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"  But  she  did  not  die  here,  dear  aunt,  did 
she  ?"  said  Mary  Harris,  her  glance  passing 
for  a  moment  from  the  carriage  to  the  thickly 
set  woods  on  either  side  where  nothing  but 
pine-trees  could  be  seen. 

"0  no.  She  died  at  her  own  home,  dear ; 
but  you  must  not  judge  of  the  loneliness  of 
the  '  pine  woods'  from  the  specimen  we  have 
now  around  us.  Wait  till  we  come  to  a 
clearing  where  houses  are  erected,  and  you 
will  think  it  quite  a  different  place.  In  the 
hotel,  (built  of  pine  boards,)  which  was  our 
home  at  that  time,  we  had,  as  I  said,  other 
boarders,  and  although  the  house  was  plain 
indeed,  still  everything  was  neat  and  clean 
and  we  took  pleasant  rides  and  walks  nearly 
every  day." 

In  the  carriage  with  Mr.  Harris  were  Mrs. 
Harris  and  Charlie,  Daisy  and  her  mother, 
and  although  they  had  once  stopped  to  re- 
fresh the  horses,  and  the  children  had  been 
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allowed  to  use  their  feet  for  a  short  time  upon 
the  ground,  they  were  both  rather  tired  of 
the  ride. 

"  Can  we  see  '  the  pines'  now,  father  ?"  at 
last  Charlie  asked,  after  a  long  silence. 

"  Look  yonder,  children,"  said  Mr.  Harris, 
pointing  with  his  whip  as  he  spoke,  "  I  pro- 
mised to  show  you  the  'pine  woods'  to-day!" 

"Is  it  that  long,  low  belt  of  trees  yonder, 
father?" 

"  Yes,  my  son,  those  are  pine-trees." 

"  But  they  are  not  tall  and  fine  like  our 
forest  trees  at  home,"  said  Charlie. 

"  Ah,  you  will  see  large  trees  enough  after 
a  time,  my  boy ;  we  shall  soon  be  in  the 
midst  of  them.  That  is  but  the  edge  of  the 
pine  forest." 

The  sand  in  the  road  was  deep  and  heavy 
where  they  were  now  riding,  and  so  poor  was 
the  soil  that  it  was  not  much  cultivated  by 
the  people  living  in  the  small  houses  that 
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were  scattered  but  thinly  here  and  there  over 
the  country.  Good  farm-houses  had  been 
very  distant  from  each  other  for  some  miles, 
and  were  now  rarely  seen. 

When  their  carriage  first  entered  the  nar- 
row road  leading  between  the  pine-trees 
nothing  looked  pleasant  outside,  and  Daisy 
held  her  mother's  hand  with  a  satisfied  feel- 
ing that  she  was  so  near  her.  Now  and  then 
they  passed  through  wider  openings,  where  a 
few  trees  were  left  standing,  but  these  open 
spaces  appeared  more  desolate  than  the  thick 
wood,  for  the  many  charred  trunks  of  bare 
and  leafless  trees  that  had  been  left,  gave  a 
more  forlorn  and  dismal  look  to  the  whole 
view. 

"What  is  the  matter  here,  father?"  asked 
Charlie ;  "  what  an  ugly  place !  Why  are 
the  trees  so  bare  and  so  black  looking  ?" 

"  These  charred  trunks  tell  us  the  fire  has 
been  at  work  here  ;  this  piece  of  ground  is  to 
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be  cleared  off  in  time,  and  prepared  to  pro- 
duce corn  and  rye,  or  perhaps  wheat ;  and, 
to  help  the  wood-cutter  with  his  axe,  the 
trees  have  been  set  on  fire." 

"  But  does  not  the  fire  sometimes  go  to 
other  trees,  father,  where  the  men  do  not 
want  it  to  go,  and  burn  them  ?" 

"  Often  it  runs  to  other  trees,  and  then  on 
for  miles  to  fences  and  houses,  catching  every- 
thing that  is  dry,  and  burning  and  destroy- 
ing a  great  amount  of  property." 

"  What  a  bright  light  it  must  make, 
father !"  said  Charlie. 

"  The  brilliant  light  of  one  of  these  fires 
may  be  seen  for  many  miles  around  at  night, 
as  by  day  the  smoke  is  perceived  at  a  great 
distance.  Then  the  cry  of  the  '  pines  on  fire' 
is  raised ;  the  men  in  the  neighbourhood  rush 
to  the  spot  in  large  numbers,  and  put  it  out 
as  soon  as  they  can.  But  now  you  will  see 
more  of  '  the  pines,'  Charlie,  and  we  shall  all 
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be  glad  that  our  ride  is  ended  for  the  pre- 
sent." 

Mr.  Martin's  carriage  had  reached  the 
point  where  all  were  to  alight,  and  Mr.  Har- 
ris followed.  He  fastened  his  horses  to  a 
tree  near  by,  and  first  assisted  the  children 
to  alight.  Little  Bessie  was  fast  asleep  in 
Mary's  arms.  The  darkly  shaded  pine  grove 
to  which  they  were  now  introduced,  seemed 
to  be  in  the  very  centre  of  the  forest.  Hardly 
a  ray  of  the  sun  pierced  through  the  thick 
shade  except  at  noonday,  so  completely  shel- 
tering were  the  boughs  of  the  grand  old  trees. 
Their  tall  trunks  rose  up  from  the  ground, 
erect  and  high,  their  lofty  branches  uniting 
over  the  long  causeway  or  avenue  leading  to 
the  open  space  where  a  sufficient  number  of 
trees  had  been  cut  down  to  leave  room  upon 
the  ground  for  the  plain,  wooden  building 
which  was  the  resting  and  refreshment  room 
for  numerous  visitors  to  "  the  pines." 
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Patrick  had  provided  for  his  horses  a  good 
dinner  from  home,  and  after  all  had  alighted, 
both  horses  and  wagons  were  given  into  his 
care,  the  latter  to  be  emptied  of  their  con- 
tents, in  the  shape  of  huge  baskets,  small 
boxes  and  sundry  articles  of  kitchen  ware. 

It  was  pleasant  for  all  the  little  company 
to  meet  again  after  so  long  a  ride,  in  this 
beautiful  spot,  upon  the  thick  grass  under  the 
embowering  trees.  Many  were  the  expres- 
sions of  wonder  and  delight  at  the  first  view 
of  the  place. 

They  were  just  before  the  entrance  of  the 
long  wooden  shed  or  house,  sometimes  digni- 
fied by  the  title  of  "Pine  Hall."  Its  floor, 
its  four  sides  and  low,  peaked  roof  were  of 
pine  boards  ;  its  windows  were  without  sash 
or  shutters,  and  its  furniture,  long  tables  of 
white  pine,  not  very  smooth,  with  numerous 
benches  of  the  same  material.  The  interior 
of  the  building  did  not  appear  so  attractive 
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as  the  view  on  the  outside,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  it  was  likely  to  afford  a  very  good 
shelter  in  taking  a  simple  meal ;  and  here  the 
baskets  and  other  articles  were  all  safely  be- 
stowed. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  splendid  pine-trees, 
mother  ?"  asked  Charlie.  "  I  thought  they 
were  all  small  and  low  at  first,  but  I  can 
hardly  look  up  to  the  top  of  these ;  they  are 
as  tall  as  the  masts  of  great  ships." 

"  You  never  saw  many  tall  masts,  Charlie," 
said  Fred,  laughing. 

"  But  I  have  seen  ships  in  pictures,  and  I 
know  they  are  very  tall,  Fred,  and  so  are 
these  trees." 

"  The  air  is  lovely,  too,  mother,"  said 
Fanny ;  "  it  is  filled  with  the  perfume  of  the 
pines  and  magnolias  ! ' ' 

After  some  minutes  had  passed,  each  one 
wished  to  examine  more  carefully  the  won- 
ders of  the  place.  A  stream  of  cold  water 
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was  found  flowing  very  near  them,  but  so 
dark  was  the  colour,  and  so  peculiar  the  taste 
of  the  cedar  swamp,  pine  roots  and  leaves, 
that  it  was  quickly  decided  to  send  Patrick 
for  a  supply  to  the  small  public  house,  said  to 
be  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant.  . 

Soon  various  groups  were  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  some  carrying  empty  bas- 
kets to  look  for  the  places  where  the  whortle- 
berry bushes  grew  thickly.  Others  were 
eager  to  gather  some  fragrant  magnolia 
flowers  from  their  lofty  stems,  and  returned 
well  laden  with  them  and  with  buds  only 
partly  open.  These  treasures  were  placed 
in  vessels  of  water  to  preserve  them  safely 
until  they  reached  home. 

Mrs.  Wilmer  and  Mary  Harris  soon  found 

themselves  alone  in  a  walk  they  had  taken, 

leading  into  what  appeared  to  be  the  very 

depth  of  the  forest.     "  Not  only  sights,  but 

10 
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sounds  here  are  delightful,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
mer.  "  Hark,  Mary,  dear  !" 

A  fine  gray  squirrel,  with  its  tail  erect,  ran 
across  their  path  at  that  moment,  its  tiny 
feet  so  lightly  touching  on  the  carpet  of  dry 
pine  leaves,  that  only  the  sight  of  the  timid 
little  creature,  gave  them  a  knowledge  of  his 
presence.  But  the  low,  murmuring  sound  of 
the  gentle  summer  wind,  as  it  passed  through 
the  pine  branches,  was  the  sweet,  sad  music 
to  which  Mrs.  Wilmer  alluded.  Both  stood 
for  some  minutes  in  silence. 

Mrs.  Wilmer  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  I 
cannot  express  my  feelings,"  she  said,  "  ex- 
cept that  I  .would  like  to  say  with  David  in 
the  Psalm,  'fruitful  trees,  and  all  cedars:' 
'  creeping  things,  and  flying  fowl :  kings  of 
the  earth  and  all  people :  princes  and  all 
judges  of  the  earth:  both  young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  children :  let  them 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord :  for  his  name 
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is  alone  excellent;  his  glory  is  above  the 
earth  and  heaven.'  " 

"  YQS,  all  this  grandeur  and  beauty  is 
really  wonderful !  These  noble  cedars  seem 
to  have  stood  for  centuries,  while  we  who  are 
walking  under  their  shade  are  feeble  crea- 
tures of  a  day — a  few  years  at  most.  But, 
when  we  think  of  His  love  toward  us — that 
He  gave  his  own  son  to  die  for  us — we  seem 
then  to  realize  something  of  the  meaning  of 
our  Saviour  when  he  tells  us—'  Ye  are  of 
more  value  than  many  sparrows  ! '  The  com- 
parison may  be  made,  I  suppose,  with  any  of 
his  creatures,  whether  birds,  trees  or  moun- 
tains, the  works  of  his  hands,  but  not  capa- 
ble of  loving  and  serving  him,  as  he  has  made 
us  !" 

"  Yet,  how  kind  is  the  care  of  our  heavenly 
Father,"  Mary  replied,  "over  the  small- 
est things  he  has  created  !  See  that  sweet, 
delicate,  though  scentless  flower,  how  lovely 
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it  is  ;  yet  it  only  grows  and  blooms  and  dies 
here  to  His  praise  who  made  it,  for  how 
rarely  are  one  of  these  blossoms  seen  by  the 
eye  of  man,  or  gathered  by  his  hand !  These 
curious  mosses,  too,  how  beautiful  they  are 
in  their  loneliness  !  But  are  we  not  wander- 
ing too  far  ?" 

As  they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps,  Mary 
first  discovered  that  they  had  left  the  path, 
and  were  upon  the  edge  of  a  swampy  piece  of 
ground,  where  the  tall  cedars  grew  closely, 
but  which  was  no  fitting  place  for  their  feet 
to  tread.  As  they  waited  for  a  few  moments 
rather  at  a  loss  how  to  decide  on  the  right 
course,  they  heard  the  sound  of  voices,  and 
were  soon  aware  that  the  boys  were  not  far 
off,  and  engaged  in  earnest  talk. 

"  Fred !  Charlie !"  Mary  called,  and  with 
some  difficulty  the  boys  were  at  last  made 
to  hear  and  to  understand  that  their  presence 
and  help  was  needed.  Then  they  quickly 
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turned  their  steps  toward  Mrs.  Wilmer  and 
their  sister. 

"Why,  what  are  you  doing  here  alone? 
Now  do  come  out  of  this  wet  cedar  swamp!" 
cried  Fred. 

"  That  is  precisely  what  we  wish  to  do," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  Charlie,  "  I  will  show 
you  the  right  way.  .  Put  your  foot  down 
there — and  there — on  that  fallen  pine  log — 
and  that  is  solid  ground.  Now  keep  in  this 
path  and  you  will  be  safe  !" 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

FRED  and  Charlie,  after  a  ramble  with  the 
little  girls  of  their  party,  had  left  them  with 
their  friends  for  a  wider  range  in  the  forest. 
With  their  empty  baskets  hanging  on  their 
arms,  the  boys  walked  on  for  some  distance, 
until  near  this  woodland  swamp  they  met 
four  or  five  children  and  young  persons  be- 
longing to  "  the  pines,"  who  had  come  out  in 
search  of  the  wild  cranberries  that  are  found 
growing  abundantly  in  these  low,  damp  places. 
As  the  boys,  Mrs.  Wilmer  and  Mary  accom- 
panying them,  returned  as  soon  as  possible  to 
their  new  acquaintances,  the  strangers  hung 
their  heads  in  rather  a  shy  manner,  the  large 
bonnets  of  the  girls  nearly  hiding  their 
healthy,  sun-browned  faces. 

"  Look,  sister,"  said  Fred,  "  this  is  Susan, 
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and  that  is  Kitty,"  pointing  to  a  taller  girl. 
"We  have  been  helping  them  pick  cran- 
berries a  little.  See  in  these  baskets," 
holding  up  a  few  of  the  bright,  red  berries 
in  his  hand  by  their  slender,  delicate  stem. 
"  Billy,  there,  has  a  great  many  in  his  large 
basket." 

No  more  formal  introduction  was  needed. 
Mary  admired  the  berries,  and  then,  turning 
to  one  of  the  elder  girls,  asked  kindly,  "  can 
any  of  you  read  ?" 

"  Susan  knows  her  letters,"  said  Fred,  an- 
swering in  his  quick  way  for  the  bashful  girls, 
"  and  Kitty  can  read  a  little.  None  of  the 
others  can  read.  That  boy  is  Tommy,  Kitty's 
brother.  They  went  to  Sunday-school  once, 
she  says.  A  lady  who  was  at  the  hotel  in  the 
summer  taught  the  school." 

"  Fred,  you  seem  to  know  all  about  it," 
said  Mary.  "  Will  you  run  back  to  mother, 
and  bring  here  from  my  basket,  some  little 
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books  and  papers  ?  They  are  all  in  a  package, 
you  will  find  them  easily." 

While  Fred  was  gone,  Mrs.  Wilmer  and 
Mary  tried  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  children  of  "  the  pines."  They  soon  found 
that  they  had  no  place  of  public  worship  to 
attend,  and  no  schools  of  any  description. 
Their  parents  were  hard-working  labourers, 
who  were  themselves  too  ignorant  to  care  for 
teaching  their  children,  or  to  be  able  to  do 
so,  if  they  had  ever  thought  about  the  matter. 

When  Fred  returned  with  the  parcel,  Mary 
supplied  them  all  with  small  books  and  pic- 
tures, and  with  little  papers  in  large  print, 
hoping  that  at  some  time,  and  in  some  way, 
they  might  be  useful.  It  was  all  she  could 
then  do  for  them. 

"  Father  can  read,"  at  length  said  one  of 
the  little  girls  earnestly.  "  When  he  goes  to 
town  with  charcoal,  he  brings  papers  home 
.and  reads." 
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Mary  sent  a  Testament  to  the  father,  and 
some  tracts. 

Mrs.  Wilmer  had  looked  on  with  much 
interest.  "  What  can  I  do  for  these  poor 
children,  from  whom  I  must  part  so  quickly," 
she  thought ;  "  can  I  say  anything  to  them 
for  their  good?  I  must  try." 

Then  turning  to  Kitty,  the  tallest  of  them, 
she  said,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  my  child?" 

"0  yes,  I  have  heard  of  him!"  Kitty 
answered. 

"  And  what  do  you  know  of  him  ?" 

"  I  know  a  hymn  about  him,"  said  the  girl, 
gradually  feeling  more  at  ease,  "  it  begins 
like  this, 

'  Jesus,  who  lives  above  the  sky, 
Came  down  to  be  a  man  and  die.' 

I  learned  it  when  the  lady  had  the  Sunday- 
school." 

"  I  know  the  hymn,  my  dear,  and  I  am 
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glad  you  do.  Did  the  kind  lady  teach  you 
to  pray  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  lives  above 
the  sky  ?  He  is  our  God,  and  can  always 
hear  us  when  we  speak  to  him,  and  help  us." 
"  Yes,  I  learned  a  prayer  too,  and  I  say  it 
at  night  sometimes,  and  Susan  does,  and 
Tommy  too." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  the  prayer  you  say  ?" 
The    girl   hesitated  for  a  moment,    then 
repeated,  rather  hurriedly, 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep ; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take ; 
And  this  I  ask  for  Jesus'  sake.    Amen." 

Mrs.  Wilmer's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she 
listened  to  the  well-known,  touching  words, 
for  they  were  joined  in  her  memory  with  the 
remembrance  of  a  darling  child  of  her  own, 
who  had  spoken  them  in  her  ears  almost  in 
his  dying  hour. 
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"  That  is  a  good  prayer ;  I  like  that,"  she 
said,  "and  pray  God  also  to  pardon  your 
sins,  and  make  you  good  children  for  Jesus' 
sake.  Now  we  must  leave  you,  but  first  let 
me  show  Kitty  where  she  may  read  more  of 
Jesus,  who  is  near  to  every  one  of  us,  and 
listens  to  the  prayer  of  the  youngest  child." 

Mrs.  Wilmer  then  opened  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  the  third  chapter  of  the  gospel 
by  John,  and  placing  between  the  leaves  a 
copy  of  the  tract  called  "  Poor  Sarah,"  she 
returned  it  to  the  child,  pointing  out  the 
place,  with  a  message  to  the  father  also 
begging  that  he  would  read  both  the  book 
and  the  tract.  Then  wishing  the  children  a 
kind  "good-by,"  Mrs.  Wilmer,  Mary  and 
Charlie  hastened  to  return  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  Fred  chose  to  linger  behind,  and 
all  were  feeling  really  anxious  about  him, 
when  he  at  last  appeared,  his  basket  filled 
with  fine  large  blue  whortleberries,  which 
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•"the  pine  children/'  as  he  called  them,  had 
helped  him  to  gather. 

In  the  "  Pine  Hall/'  as  it  was  called,  Mrs. 
Harris,  with  some  of  the  ladies,  had  arranged 
the  table  for  their  noonday  meal.  How  neat 
and  orderly  it  looked,  the  rough  boards 
covered  with  the  white  damask  table-cloths 
brought  from  home !  Mr.  Martin  had  made 
the  fire;  two  crossed  sticks  were  already 
standing  near  by,  with  a  straight  iron  bar 
laid  on  them  for  the  kettle  to  be  hung  upon. 
Plenty  of  dry  sticks  were  strewed  about  the 
ground,  and  it  was  no  trouble  for  Charlie  to 
pick  them  up,  and  Patrick  had  brought  wood 
to  kindle  a  bright  fire.  The  tea  and  coffee 
were  easily  made,  and  when  all  was  ready, 
.  and  each  person  seated  on  the  long  benches, 
Mr.  Harris  asked  that  God  would  bless  to  them 
his  gifts,  make  them  grateful  for  his  goodness, 
and  lead  each  one  to  Jesus  as  their  Saviour. 

The  young  people  especially  enjoyed  the 
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simple  repast  set  before  them.  "  There  is  no 
place  like  '  the  pines/  I  am  sure,  to  make 
things  taste  good,"  said  Fanny. 

Not  many  berries  had  yet  been  collected 
by  any  of  the  party,  and  when  Fred  appeared 
with  his  basket,  it  was  decided  these  should 
all  be  taken  home  With  those  purchased  from 
the  children  they  had  met. 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  one  of  our  good  old 
hymns  sung  in  this  wild,  quiet  place,"  said 
Mr.  Harris,  after  the  lunch  was  over. 

"  Do  let  us  have  it!"  was  the  general  re- 
mark. Mr.  Harris  then  repeated  the  words, 
and  all  joined  in  singing  the  beautiful  hymn, 

"  God  of  our  fathers,  by  whose  hand 

Thy  people  still  are  blest, 
Be  with  us  through  our  pilgrimage, 

Conduct  us  to  our  rest. 

"  Through  each  perplexing  path  of  life 

Our  wandering  footsteps  guide: 
Give  us  each  day  our  daily  bresid, 

And  raiment  fit  provide. 
11 
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"  0  spread  thy  sheltering  wings  around, 

Till  all  our  wanderings  cease, 
And  at  our  Father's  loved  abode 

Our  souls  arrive  in  peace. 

''  Sueh  blessings  from  thy  gracious  hands 

Our  humble  prayers  implore  ; 
And  thou,  the  Lord,  shall  be  our  God, 

And  portion  evermore." 

The  simple  music  of  youthful  voices  was 
sweet  and  touching  in  that  retired  spot;  and 
there  were  those  present  who  could  join  with 
deep  feeling  in  the  earnest  petitions  of  the 
hymn  of  praise  and  prayer.  Afterward  most 
of  the  company  dispersed  again  in  little  par- 
ties to  find  the  whortleberry  bushes,  or  the 
blackberry  vines  drooping  with  the  weight  of 
their  ripe  fruit. 

Quickly  the  afternoon  passed  away.  The 
sun  was  descending  in  the  west,  and  casting 
his  long  beams  through  the  tree-tops,  when 
the  carriages  were  ordered,  and  the  little 
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company  summoned  to  prepare  to  set  out  for 
home. 

The  packing  of  various  articles  all  com- 
pleted, and  every  one  ready  to  take  their 
seats,  it  was  found  that  master  Fred  was 
again  missing.  "When  did  you  see  him  last ? 
Who  has  seen  him  lately  ?"  Mr.  Harris 
anxiously  inquired.  No  one  could  give  any 
account  of  the  boy.  He  had  not  been  visible 
since  the  singing  of  the  hymn. 

"Patrick,  go  in  that  direction,"  said^Mr. 
Harris,  pointing  through  a  dark  avenue  in 
the  forest ;  "  I  will  take  the  path  yonder,  and 
all  of  you  that  can,  walk  around  at  a  short 
distance,  and  each  one  now  and  then  call,  that 
the  foolish  boy  may  hear.  Perhaps  he  is  only 
trying  to  frighten  us." 

Half  an  hour  had  passed  away  when  Pa- 
trick -returned.  He  had  been  as  far  as  the 
hotel,  but  brought  no  tidings  of  Fred.  By 
this  time  Mrs.  Harris  had  become  anxious 
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for  her  husband  also,  and  Patrick  was  sent  at 
once  in  the  direction  Mr.  Harris  had  taken, 
and  told  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible 
along  the  way.  Nearly  another  half  hour 
had  passed  slowly  by,  and  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  but  faintly  lighted  up  the  small 
clearing  around,  when  sounds  were  heard  in 
the  distance.  Then  they  came  nearer,  and 
were  more  distinct.  "  Hark !  that  is  Pa- 
trick's voice,"  said  Mary. 

"And  there  is  father's,"  Fanny  exclaimed. 

"I  am  truly  thankful!"  were  the  only 
words  spoken  by  Mrs.  Harris. 

Some  of  the  party  ran  forward,  and  great 
alarm  was  felt  as  the  party  in  the  distance 
drew  near,  and  though  Fred  was  with  them 
he  was  not  walking,  but  borne  along  in  a  sort 
of  chair  formed  of  the  clasped  hands  of  his 
father  and  Patrick.  Of  course,  he  was  unable 
to  walk ;  but  Charlie,  who  had  gone  to  meet 
them,  ran  quickly  back  to  assure  his  mother 
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that  it  was  "only  a  sprained  ankle,"  and  all 
were  glad  it  was  no  worse. 

Mrs.  Harris,  with  Aunt  Edith's  assistance, 
arranged  the  ride  home,  so  as  to  cause  him 
as  little  pain  as  possible. 

It  seems  that  he  had  gone  with  his  basket, 
hoping  to  surprise  them  all  by  bringing  it  in 
again  filled  with  ripe  berries.  In  the  shadows 
of  these  cedar  swamps  it  was  almost  dark, 
and  very  still  and  lonely.  While  trying  to 
find  his  way  out  into  the  sunlight  again,  a 
little  stream  of  water  crossed  his  path,  bridged 
by  the  trunk  of  a  single  pine-tree,  and  when 
half-way  over,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell. 
The  water  was  shallow,  and  though  a  little 
wet,  the  sprained  ankle  was  the  only  serious 
result. 

The  ride  home  was   rather   a  silent  and 

weary   one,   for   all    the   party   were   really 

fatigued.     The  closing  incident  of  the  day 

had  made  each  one  serious,  and  Fred's  foot 

11* 
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was  painful,  though  he  bore  it  well.  It  was 
long  after  dark  when  the  respective  homes 
were  reached,  and  a  very  short  time  after, 
the  little  ones  were  all  asleep,  while  their 
parents,  with  thankful  hearts,  prepared  also 
to  retire  to  rest. 


'  I  don't  waut  to  learn  the  lesson,"  said  Fred,  as  Fanuy 
banded  him  the  Bible  and  the  question-book. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Two  days  after  was  Saturday.  Fred  was 
confined  to  a  lounge,  with  the  sprained  ankle, 
sometimes  sitting  with  his  foot  upon  a  chair. 
The  time  since  his  hurt  had  been  all  a  holiday 
to  Fred,  but  this  day  the  Sunday-school  les- 
son was  to  be  learned  as  usual.  He  had  been 
reading  only  holiday  books  at  his  pleasure. 

"  I  don't  want  to  learn  the  lesson,"  said 
Fred,  as  Fanny  offered  him  the  Bible  and  the 
Question-Book,  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday.  "  I  cannot  go  to  school." 

"  But  it  will  not  take  you  long  to  learn  it, 
Fred,"  said  Fanny,  "  and  then  it  will  be  done, 
and  you  can  finish  your  book.  Mother  says 
so,  and  it  wouldn't  be  right,  you  know." 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to,  as  I  cannot  go  to 
school,  and  I'm  tired,  and  there's  no  use  in 
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it."  And  Fred  still  refused  to  take  the  books 
from  Fanny.  He  rolled  over  on  the  lounge, 
and  turned  away  his  face,  shut  his  eyes,  and 
looked  very  cross  and  uncomfortable. 

Fanny  said  no  more,  but  sat  down  by  an 
open  window  near.  Her  mother  had  wished 
her  to  sit  with  Fred  just  then,  and  she  thought 
it  a  good  time  to  attend  to  her  own  lesson  for 
the  next  day.  Fred  remained  very  quiet.  He 
seemed  to  be  sleeping,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  books  or  lessons,  while  Fanny  was 
in  the  room. 

The  Sunday  morning  was  beautiful,  and 
seemed  particularly  bright  because  it  was 
Sunday.  The  morning  engagements  of  the 
family  were  as  usual  on  that  day,  and  very 
rapidly  the  minutes  flew  by.  Fanny  returned 
from  school  at  the  hour  for  church.  She  was 
to  be  company  for  Fred  while  the  others  were 
absent.  He  had  truly  repented  of  his  sullen 
temper  the  day  before,  and  after  being  cared 
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for  at  night  most  tenderly  by  his  mother,  he 
had  not  slept  until  he  had  told  her  of  his  bad 
conduct,  and  his  sorrow  for  it. 

The  unhappy  feeling  had  all  passed  off,  and 
Fanny  found  the  lesson  well  learned  while 
she  had  been  at  school,  and  she  heard  it  re- 
cited, and  at  the  same  time  repeated  some  of 
the  explanations  of  her  teacher.  Afterward 
she  read  aloud  from  a  new  library  book  she 
had  brought  from  school,  and  Fred  was  pleased 
and  contented.  The  Sabbath  was  a  happy 
one.  The  lame  foot  continued  to  improve, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  it  was  thought  master 
Fred  might  try  walking  a  little  again,  though 
only  with  a  crutch. 

Monday  was  cloudy  and  misty,  and  the 
next  day  not  much  brighter,  but  the  day  fol- 
lowing, the  sun  rose  without  a  cloud,  and 
when  breakfast  was  over,  and  the  children 
had  gone  out  to  look  at  the  flowers,  Fanny 
came  in  to  her  mother  with  an  earnest  request : 
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"  Mother,  may  I  take  the  children  to  see 
the  old  mill  to-day  ?  Charlie  is  going  with 
Patrick  in  the  large  wagon  to  carry  some 
sacks,  and  he  has  asked  us  to  go." 

"  How  can  you  ride,  my  dear?" 

"  Charlie  will  make  a  nice  seat  of  the  sacks 
for  us,  mother;  and  while  they  are  waiting 
for  the  grain,  we  can  take  a  pleasant  walk  in 
the  beautiful  wood,  along  the  mill-stream. 
You  know  the  waterfall  and  the  willows  hang- 
ing over  the  stream,  don't  you  mother?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  them,  and  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  your  taking  the  children.  Tell  them 
to  be  ready  soon.  I  think  they  will  enjoy  the 
ride ;  and  do  not  go  into  any  danger." 

When  they  had  jumped  into  the  wagon, 
and  the  seats  on  the  sacks  were  about  to  be 
taken,  Charlie  informed  the  passengers  whom 
he  had  invited,  that  Fred's  young  colt  Tom 
was  in  the  harness.  He  had  not  been  put  in 
harness  many  times  before,  but  as  he  was  per- 
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fectly  gentle,  and  the  old  horse  Bill  would  be 
by  his  side,  there  could  be  no  danger. 

Fanny  thought  for  a  moment.  "  We  need 
not  fear,  I  think,"  she  said  to  Ellen  and  Daisy, 
"  with  Patrick  to  drive  us."  And  so  it  proved, 
the  colt  deserved  all  the  praise  given  him,  his 
behaviour  was  most  correct,  and  no  fault 
could  be  found  with  him  in  any  respect. 

Three  hours  passed  away  before  the  farm 
wagon  again  made  its  appearance  at  home, 
though  the  mill  was  but  two  miles  distant. 
At  length  it  was  seen  slowly  making  its  way 
down  the  lane  leading  to  the  great  barn.  The 
horses  stopped  at  a  side-gate,  the  children 
were  lifted  down  from  the  wagon,  and  found 
their  way  quickly  to  the  house,  under  the 
shade  of  the  long  row  of  cherry-trees  between 
the  house  and  the  barn.  There  was  much  to 
tell  of  all  they  had  seen,  at  that  most  rural 
and  pleasant  of  all  old  mills. 

In  the  afternoon  the  children  were  no  longer 
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tired,  and  Daisy  and  Ellen  were  playing  on 
the  lawn,  when  Daisy  cried,  "  I  see  the  little 
carriage  coming  down  the  lane."  She  ran 
toward  the  lawn  gate,  Ellen  following,  and 
Bessie  at  a  distance.  But  some  one  beside 
had  seen  the  carriage,  with  its  one  kind  gentle 
horse,  old  Whitefoot,  and  hurrying  to  the 
spot  while  it  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  there 
stood  Patrick  with  the  gate  wide  open. 

There  stood  the  little  girls  too,  on  the  lawn 
near  the  gate,  and  an  eager  welcome  by  merry 
voices,  was  given  to  Aunt  Clara,  Mrs.  Martin 
and  Alice,  whose  place  in  the  carriage  was  on 
a  low  seat  just  at  her  mother's  feet.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  kindness  and  attention 
shown  by  the  children  to  their  cousin  Alice. 
But  not  less  striking  was  the  rejoicing  which 
welcomed  Aunt  Clara  and  Mrs.  Martin's  ap- 
pearance. 

Aunt  Edith  was  a  favourite  with  all.  She 
always  knew  how  to  give  a  word  of  counsel  or 
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of  comfort  where  it  was  needed  ;  and  won  the 
hearts  of  the  children,  while  she  offered  some 
gentle  hint,  or  taught  some  useful  lesson,  not 
easily  forgotten ! 

"  And  dear  Aunt  Clara,  in  her  old  age  is 
really  beautiful,"  Annie  Harris  remarked  to 
Mrs.  Wilmer  one  day. 

"  Yes,  every  one  feels,  I  think,  the  gentle 
influence  of  her  presence.  The  quiet,  placid 
repose  of  her  face,  I  never  dwell  upon  without 
learning  a  lesson." 

"  What  is  the  lesson?" 

"  That  there  is  a  strength  not  her  own,  but 
far  above  and  beyond  her  own,  that  upholds 
and  sustains  her.  Her  feeble  body  that  looks 
as  if  a  breath  of  wind  might  lay  it  low  as  the 
autumn  leaf,  is  the  home  of  a  spirit,  untiring 
and  strong  in  the  power  of  that  love  which 
cannot  fail,  because  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  who 
is  LOVE  itself." 

It  was  true.  And  the  children  returned 
12 
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her  love,  for  how  could  they  help  loving  her? 
She  entered  into  all  their  pursuits  with  the 
most  tender  interest  and  concern ;  and  "  a 
tempest  of  uproar,"  among  little  ones,  called 
forth  not  one  outward  mark  of  displeasure, 
only  the  loving  look,  the  gentle  word,  and 
helping  hand  to  set  all  things  right.  If  the 
request  was  from  one,  to  "  please  pick  out  a 
knot'7  with  the  weak  and  often  tremulous 
fingers;  or  from  another  to  "  spell  out  a  word" 
with  the  failing  eyesight,  the  same  ready  re- 
sponse was  given,-  the  request  was  never 
denied. 

"  Yes,  beautiful  Aunt  Clara !"  Mrs.  Wil- 
mer  repeated  to  Mrs.  Harris,  "more  beauti- 
ful, I  think,  than  when  the  silvered  hair  was 
brown,  and  the  furrowed  cheek  soft  and 
smooth.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  separa- 
ting veil  has  become  so  thin,  that  the  light 
and  beauty  from  the  unseen  world  is  let  in 
upon  her  in  these  evening  days.  It  is  the 
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peculiar  beauty  of  Christian  old  age.  There 
are  some  lines  I  like  on  this  subject, — shall  I 
repeat  them  to  you  ? 

'  The  golden  grain,  how  beautiful, 

Waiting  the  reaper's  hand  ! 
Bowed  it  may  be,  yet  is  it  not 

The  glory  of  the  land  ?         , 

'  Ju.*t  so  do  aged  Christians  wait, 

With  locks  all  silvery  white, 
Shining  as  if  a  ray  from  heaven 

Had  touched  the  brow  with  light ! 

'  Yes,  age  is  beautiful,  when  lit 

With  beams  of  grace  divine, 
And  oft  from  out  its  frail  disguise, 

An  angel  seems  to  shine.'  " 

In  the  early  evening  nearly  every  seat  on 
the  western  piazza  was  occupied.  The  air 
was  delicious,  and  the  golden  sun  was  "just 
ready,"  as  Daisy  said,  "to  dip  into  the 
river." 

"  We  will  ask  father  to  tell  us  some  stories 
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of  old  times,"  said  Fanny;  "  he  knows  a  great 
many,  and  it  will  be  so  pleasant,  now  when 
we  are  all  together." 

"  Please  do,  father,"  said  Annie. 

"  Old  times  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Harris  laugh- 
ing, "  as  if  I  could  remember  so  long  ago  !" 

"  You  call  them  so,  father,  I  think  indeed." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  years  long  past,  this 
day,  my  dears,  when,  in  searching  for  a  paper, 
I  found  in  a  drawer  of  my  old-fashioned  desk, 
a  small  package  of  your  grandfather's  letters 
yellow  with  time,  and  worn  by  much  reading, 
long,  long  ago." 

"  I  remember  the  letters  well,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin.  "  You  mean  those  written  by  dear 
father,  when  on  a  journey  through  what 
was  then  the  new  country  of  our  Western 
States."- 

"  Yes,  I  mean  those.  At  the  time  of  their 
date  I  was  about  twelve  years  old.  It  was 
not  so  common  then  to  make  journeys,  per- 
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haps  you  know,  children,  as  it  is  now.  My 
father  seldom  left  home,  and  the  object  of  his 
going  at  this  time  was  to  visit  my  aunt  who 
had  for  many  years  lived  in  a  part  of  the 
West,  then  thought  to  be  very  far  away  from 
us.  This  aunt  was  my  father's  only  sister." 

"  It  was  Aunt  Mary,  and  I  am  her  name- 
sake !"  said  Mary  Harris.  "  0,  I  wish  I  were 
like  her,  I  know  how  good  she  was  !" 

"  How  busy  we  all  were  in  preparing  for 
the  journey,"  continued  Mr.  Harris,  "my 
mother  and  sister  in  packing  my  father's 
trunk  and  getting  ready  some  presents  for 
our  little  cousins  in  the  West,  whom  we  had 
never  seen — perhaps  never  should  see." 

"But  you  did  see  them  afterward,  father  !" 
said  Fanny. 

"I  well  remember,"  Mrs.  Martin  remarked, 

"  how  lonely  we  were  when  father  was  really 

gone !     How  we  longed  for  the  first  letter, 

how  we  enjoyed  it  when  it  came,  and  then 

12* 
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counted  the  days  till  we  might  hope  for 
another !" 

"  There  were  not  so  many  letters  written 
either  in  those  days.  My  father  wrote  in  a 
clear,  round  hand,  which  we  always  greatly 
admired,  it  was  so  easy  for  the  youngest  to 
read.  I  will  show  it  you,"  said  Mr.  Harris, 
slowly  untying  the  small  packet  of  letters. 
"  Is  it  strange  that  but  few  left  their  homes 
to  see  far  off  parts  of  our  great  country,  when 
there  were  no  rail-roads,  and  but  few  steam- 
boats, bad  roads,  and  very  poor  houses  kept 
to  entertain  travellers?  In  looking  at  one  of 
these  letters  to-day,  I  observe  that  it  was 
written  at  '  Columbus,  Ohio.'  " 

"  My  father  had  left  Buffalo  in  a  boat  on 
the  lake,  and  after  a  tedious  and  rough  pas- 
sage, (having  put  back  once  on  account  of  the- 
weather),  reached  Cleveland  safely  in  the 
night.  There,  with  other  passengers,  he 
waited  all  of  the  next  day  for  the  stage.  In 
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the  stage  they  rode  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  to  Columbus.  He  says,  '  we  have  es- 
caped without  broken  bones,  but  the  road  is 
too  bad  for  man  or  beast  to  travel  over.  One 
hundred  miles  of  the  road  was  through  a  dense 
forest,  with  here  and  there  at  long  intervals  a 
small  clearing,  where  was  built  a  poor  log 
cabin.'  Do  you  recollect,  Edith,  how  sorry 
we  were  for  poor  father,  when  this  letter 
reached  us  ?" 

"  Yes  indeed,  and  was  he  not  afterward 
very  long  in  reaching  Cincinnati  ?" 

"  Only  five  or  six  days  I  think  it  was  from 
Cleveland  to  Cincinnati !  Travellers  now 
would  think  this  a  very  long  time ! ' ' 

"  Do  you  think  father  speaks  of  Rochester, 
in  either  of  those  letters,  William?"  asked 
Mrs.  Martin.  "  I  am  sure  he  described  that 
place  to  us,  so  that  I  did  not  soon  forget  it. 
It  was  a  very  new  city  then." 

"  It  was  not  twenty  years  old,  and  he  says,. 
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'  it  is  the  most  astonishing  place  I  ever  heard 
of.'  He  speaks  of  its  thirteen  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  its  fine  mills,  grinding  immense 
quantities  of  grain.  He  particularly  mentions 
that '  the  people  have  built  six  large  churches, 
two  with  fine  steeples,  and  within  a  few  rods 
of  some  of  them,  the  stumps  of  trees,  the  re- 
mains of  the  original  forests,  are  not  taken 
away.'  " 

"  How  interesting  were  stories  of  the 
'  Western  Country/  as  we  called  it,  to  us  all  in 
those  days  !"  Mrs.  Harris  remarked. 

<(  0  yes,  indeed !"  Mrs.  Martin  replied, 
"  then  we  had  not  many  new  books ;  and 
magazines  and  newspapers  were  not  read  by 
every  one  as  they  are  now.  To  be  sure,  we 
were  better  off  than  many  others,  for  my 
father  had  a  small  library,  and  in  the  long 
winter  evenings  he  delighted  to  hear  one  of 
us  read  aloud  from  some  volume  of  history  or 
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travels,  or  he  read  to  us.  We  had  very  few 
books,  but  we  read  them  carefully." 

"  How  things  must  have  changed  since 
those  days  !"  said  Fred. 

"  Yes,  they  are  changed  indeed,  I  assure 
you.  I  was  not  allowed  to  attend  school 
when  at  your  age  as  you  do  now,  but  only  in 
the  winter  season  when  the  farm,  work  was 
over.  I  had  a  few  lessons  given  me  to  com- 
mit to  memory  and  recite,  but  we  had  not 
the  text-books  that  are  now  used  in  all  good 
schools,  and  the  teacher  seemed  to  think  that 
if  we  repeated  the  words  of  the  lesson  like 
parrots,  this  was  all  that  was  necessary.  I 
longed  to  "have  some  one  to  explain  the  les- 
sons to  me,  but  in  country  places  in  those 
days,  teachers  were  not  often  found  well  fitted 
for  their  work." 

11  The  few  books  we  children  had  to  read, 
we  knew  how  to  value  them.  A  copy  of  the 
fables  of  Esop,  my  father  used  to  say,  was 
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his  favourite  book.  I  read  it  over  and  over 
again.  A  very  good  book  beside  I  had,  in 
two  volumes,  called  '  The  Elements  of  Moral- 
ity;' your  mother  has  the  old  copy  now. 
1  Sandford  and  Merton'  was  another  book  that 
I  prized.  Now  look  at  all  your  treasures,  my 
children,  and  be  thankful." 

"  But  we  had  our  pleasures  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin,  "and  they  were  not  few.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  summer,  the  short  days  and  long 
winter  evenings  flew  swiftly  by,  for  we  were 
always  busy  and  cheerful.  When  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  we  were  taken  to 
school  on  the  sled,  and  the  nice  pie  and  cake 
added  to  the  plentiful  store,  so  carefully  wrap- 
ped up  and  placed  in  our  basket  by  mother 
for  our  recess  and  dinner.  Our  large  supply 
of  good  things  was  well  known  to  the  circle  of 
hungry  boys  and  girls  that  clustered  round  the 
stove,  and  they  usually  shared  them  with  us. 
A  huge  wood  fire  blazed  in  that  stove,  which 
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really  warmed  the  brisk  little  hands  and  feet 
of  the  chattering  group  in  that  country 
school-house." 

"Was  it  a  brick  school-house,  Aunt  Edith  ?" 
asked  Charlie.  "  Was  it  at  all  like  ours  ?" 

"  It  was  brick,  my  dear,  cheerful  in  winter 
and  cool  and  pleasant  in  summer,  for  it  had 
eight  windows  of  good  size,  and  it  stood  on  a 
shady  knoll,  or  high  ground.  On  one  side, 
perhaps  a  hundred  yards  from  the  windows, 
was  a  fine  group  of  young  oak  and  maple 
trees.  These  trees  were  even  then  worth 
much  to  the  children,  for  their  play-ground 
was  chiefly  under  their  shade,  and  in  winter 
their  thick  branches  formed  a  protection  from 
the  cold  wind.  Now  those  trees  are  tall 
and  large,  and  only  yesterday  I  saw  many 
merry  children  busy  in  their  play." 

"  Now  I  know,  I  know,"  cried  Fred,  "  it 
is  our  own  school-house  !  Ah,  Aunt  Edith  !" 

At  this  moment   little    Bessie,  who  with 
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Daisy  had  been  absent  for  some  time,  came 
running  through  the  large  parlour,  as  she 
exclaimed,  "  Mother,  there  was  a  loud  noise 
in  the  other  room." 

"  Where  is  it,  my  dear  ?  There  is  nothing 
to  hurt  you,  Bessie." 

Daisy  then  came  with  her  laughing  face. 
"  Indeed  we  heard  a  loud  noise  in  the  back 
parlour  chimney !" 

"It  is  only  the  birds, — the  swallows,  I 
think." 

Mrs.  Harris  left  her  seat,  and  the  circle  on 
the  piazza  was  partly  broken  up.  The  blind 
which  formed  the  screen  to  the  open  fire-place 
in  the  parlour  was  removed,  and  there  was 
seen  a  bird, — not  a  swallow,  but  a  large, 
homely  bird  of  a  dusky  gray  colour,  with  a 
round  face,  crooked  bill,  and  such  remarkable 
eyes,  that  even  the  smaller  children  soon 
claimed  its  acquaintance. 
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"  It  is  an  owl,"  said  Charlie,  almost  dancing 
for  joy,  "  I  have  so  much  wished  for  one  !" 

"  Wished  for  an  owl !"  cried  Fred,  "  wished 
for  an  owl !  Ah  !  and  what  will  you  do  with 
it,  now  you  have  got  it  ?  and  how  did  it  get 
down  the  chimney,  pray?" 


13 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE  rejoicing  of  the  children  over  the  cap- 
tive owl  continued  for  some  days.  How  it 
had  contrived  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
chimney,  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  house,  was 
still  a  mystery,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  Mean- 
time the  bird  was  looked  upon  with  wonder 
and  admiration  many  times  in  a  day,  as  he  sat 
gravely  erect  in  the  plain,  rough  cage  pre- 
pared for  his  present  use.  Not  that  he 
courted  notice  or  claimed  attention  from  any 
one  !  No  indeed ;  to  be  stately  and  sullen  and 
let  alone,  seemed  to  be  all  the  bird  would  ask 
of  boys  and  girls. 

"  How  often  we  have  listened  to  the  cry  of 
the  owl  just  after  dark!"  said  Charlie;  "per- 
haps this  is  the  very  bird  we  heard.  Why  is  he 
always  called  the  bird  of  night,  Aunt  Edith  ?" 
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"  You  have  said  that  you  heard  the  voice 
of  the  bird  after  dark,  Charlie;  its  round, 
staring  eyes,  are  fitted  only  to  see  well  in  the 
dark.  In  the  day  it  sits  in  its  hiding-place, 
some  old  hollow  tree  in  the  wood,  perhaps ; 
the  eyes  half  closed,  with  a  most  sleepy  look. 
At  night  when  it  goes  forth  to  seek  its  food, 
these  same  eyes  are  wide  open,  large  ^and  full. 
It  is  looking  for  its  prey.  Its  feathers  are 
soft  and  downy,  and  so  arranged  that  it  flies 
swiftly  without  the  least  noise  to  give  warn- 
ing of  its  approach,  and  steals  and  eats  young 
chickens  and  other  poultry." 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  owl  came  into  the 
chimney  at  night,  Aunt  Edith  ?"  asked  Fred. 

"  I  think  it  likely,  as  they  seldom  move 
about  in  the  day.  It  probably  flew  by  mis- 
take at  first  a  short  distance  down  the  chim- 
ney, and  then  was  unable  to  find  its  way  up 
the  narrow  passage.  Its  body  is  rather  thick 
and  clumsy,  but  those  soft  gray,  and  brown 
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and  white  feathers  are  beautiful,  though  the 
two  tufts,  or  plumelets  on  the  head,  commonly 
called  ears,  do  give  the  owl  rather  a  fierce 
appearance." 

"  Does  it  hear  quickly,  Aunt  Edith?" 

"  The  faintest  noise,  the  cry  of  a  mouse,  or 
even  its  slight  rustle  among  the  straw,  it  can 
hear  distinctly.  A  single  owl  will  take  to 
himself  the  range  of  a  neighbourhood  or 
farm,  and  not  only  destroy  the  poultry, 
but  kill  many  mischievous  mice  for  the 
farmer." 

"  I  think  their  cries  are  horrid,"  said  Fred, 
"  and  I  guess  they  are  cruel  creatures,  Char- 
lie. I  have  heard  that  they  often  kill  and  eat 
the  small  birds." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  our  prisoner  this  morn- 
ing," said  Aunt  Clara,  "  and  I  remembered  a 
text  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  David,  in  the 
Psalms." 

"  I   know  that  in  the  Psalms  the  owl  is 
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spoken  of,"  said  Charlie.  "We  read  it  in 
church  on  last  Sunday." 

"  It  was  once  when  David  was  in  affliction, 
and  '  poured  out  his  complaint  before  the 
Lord.'  He  says,  'I  am  like  an  owl  of  the 
desert/  meaning  that  he  was  in  distress  and 
solitary  among  men.  The  prophet  Isaiah  also 
when  telling  the  people  of  the  future  desola- 
tions of  the  great  Babylon,  says, '  their  houses 
shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures;  and  owls 
shall  dwell  there.'  But  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  in  every  place  where  it  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  the  same  bird  is  meant  which  is 
known  to  us  as  the  owl.  The  prophet  may 
refer  to  some  other  bird  fond  of  a  retired  and 
lonely  situation." 

"  In  his  thirty-fourth  chapter,  he  speaks  of 
the  'screech  owl/  and  this,  in  the  margin  of 
our  Bible,  is  written  '  night  monster.'  This, 
if  not  the  owl,  must  have  been  a  bird  very 
much  resembling  our  common  screech  owl. 
13* 
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I  suppose  this  bird  in  the  cage,  if  left  to  itself, 
and  it  chose  to  do  so,  could  utter  such  shrieks 
as  would  alarm  you  all." 

"  Why,  Aunt  Clara,  we  shall  not  like  our 
bird  now,  after  such  frightful  descriptions  of 
him." 

"  The  owl  is  not  a  bright  and  cheerful  bird 
certainly,  Fanny,  but  I  think  it  is  interesting 
in  its  character  and  habits,  and  each  particu- 
lar creature  shows  forth  in  some  way,  the 
wisdom  and  skill  of  the  Creator." 

The  owl  was  left  in  his  rough  prison  of 
wood,  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree  not  far 
from  the  house.  He  was  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  supplied  with  water  to  drink  and 
fed  with  meat  and  crumbs  of  bread,  such  food 
as  the  children  were  sure  he  ought  to  like. 
His  cage  was  covered  from  the  light  of  day, 
and  opened  at  night ;  but  the  poor  bird  had 
not  been  used  to  confinement,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  he  was  found  early  in  the 
morning,  dead  on  his  perch. 
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Meantime,  the  swallows  had  not  been  idle. 
The  noise  in  the  chimney  had  not  ceased,  for 
the  owl  seemed  to  have  had  no  share  in  this. 
The  swallows  were  not  at  all  disturbed  by 
the  unexpected  visitor.  They  do  not  take 
possession  of  the  kitchen  chimneys,  or  others 
where  fire  is  made  at  any  time  in  summer,  but 
this  parlour  chimney  just  suited  their  purpose. 

Often  the  children  listened  to  the  sound  of 
the  birds  flying  up  and  down  the  narrow 
passages  and  thought  it  like  the  rumbling  of 
distant  thunder.  And  Charlie  was  sure  that 
he  counted  more  than  a  hundred  swallows 
dipping  into  the  chimney  in  a  single  evening, 
as  he  stood  with  Daisy  watching  their  move- 
ments. 

"  But,  Aunt  Clara,  how  do  birds  build  nests 
in  the  chimneys?"  asked  Daisy. 

"  They  fly  about  the  fields  and  barnyards, 
and  pick  up  short  pieces  of  sticks,  straw  and 
coarse  hair,  these  they  bring  in  their  bills  to 
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form  the  nest ;  they  make  it  tight  with  mud, 
and  fasten  it  to  some  rough  place  or  projection 
in  the  wall,  and  then  line  it  with  fine  grass  and 
feathers.  Yet  with  all  their  care,  after  long 
rains,  the  mud  becomes  soft,  the  nest  loose, 
and  it  falls  down  the  chimney." 

"0  yes,  Daisy,"  Fanny  said,  "many  broken 
nests  we  have  picked  up  in  the  fire-place  be- 
low, and  pitied  the  poor  birds  who  were 
mourning  their  loss." 

"  If  the  nest  should  fall,  while  the  bird  is 
sitting  on  her  eggs,  they  fall  with  the  nest, 
and  are  all  lost  to  her,"  Aunt  Clara  continued. 
"  But  if  the  young  birds  are  hatched  first, 
they  are  often  saved.  Their  feet  are  very 
strong,  and  with  their  sharp  claws  they  cling 
to  the  wall,  as  a  squirrel  would,  even  before 
they  are  old  enough  to  see,  for  like  the  little 
ones  of  poor  puss,  they  are  at  first  quite  blind. 
When  their  homes  fall  down,  the  homeless 
young  birds  are  fed  by  their  parents  for  a 
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a  few  days  or  a  week,  till  they  are  able  to  fly 
and  help  themselves." 

"  I  can  tell  you  something  of  a  swallow  I 
once  saw,  children,"  said  Mr.  Harris,  who 
had  entered  the  room  and  taken  a  seat  in  his 
large  chair. 

"  A  story  of  a  swallow.  Do  please,  uncle!" 
said  Daisy. 

"  Not  much  of  a  story  either,  only  this, — 
on  one  of  the  chimneys  of  an  old  house,  (where 
large  numbers  of  swallows  build  their  nests, 
and  fly  in  and  out  every  year,)  there  has  long 
stood  a  tall  lightning  rod  fastened  to  the  wall." 

"  0  yes,  father,  I  know  where  it  is !" 

"  It  is  fastened  to  the  wall,  as  I  said,  up  to 
the  very  highest  point  of  the  roof,  and  then 
climbs  the  chimney  to  the  top,  while  its 
bright  sharp  point  rises  some  feet  higher  in 
the  air.  Now  what  do  you  think  happened 
at  the  pointed  top  of  that  lightning  rod? 
That  it  was  struck  by  the  lightning  ?  No  ! 
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But  one  evening  your  mother  who  had  been 
walking  on  the  lawn,  came  in  and  asked  me 
to  go  out  with  her.  She  led  me  around  the 
house,  and  on  being  told  to  look  up  to  the 
lightning  rod,  I  saw  that  at  the  top,  one  of 
our  poor  swallows  had  met  its  death.  In  its 
swift  flight,  and  when  wheeling  around  as 
they  do  to  descend  into  their  narrow  home, 
perhaps  carrying  in  its  bill  food  for  its  young, 
the  poor  bird  had  flown  directly  upon  the 
point  of  the  rod,  which  had  pierced  quite 
through  its  body." 

"  Doesn't  God  take  care  of  the  little  swal- 
lows?" said  Daisy. 

Fanny  kissed  the  little  girl,  as  she  said, 
"  Yes,  dear,  He  does.  He  takes  care  of  them, 
and  of  us  all." 

The  short  visit  to  the  farm  was  concluded 
the  following  day,  and  Aunt  Clara,  Mrs. 
Martin  and  Alice,  returned  to  their  home  at 
Oak  Grove. 


•'  The  huge  carriage  was  brought  to  the  door." 
p.  147. 


CHAPTER   XL 

THE  summer  wore  away,  and  the  sober 
autumn  came.  As  the  days  grew  shorter,  and 
the  mornings  and  evenings  cooler,  Mrs.  Wil- 
mer  thought  the  time  had  come  to  return  to 
her  city  home.  A  few  days  were  passed  with 
Mrs.  Martin,  then  once  more  the  large  car- 
riage was  brought  to  the  door,  and  kind  fare- 
wells were  spoken. 

All  the  trunks  were  taken  on  the  single 
cart,  with  old  Jerry  in  the  harness,  and  Fred 
alone  accompanied  the  travellers  to  the  long 
wharf,  and  watched  to  see  them  depart  in  the 
steamboat.  Each  one  was  missed  and  re- 
gretted by  kind  friends  at  the  farm.  '  Even 
Ellen's  faults  of  character  were  now  scarcely 
thought  of,  except  to  remember  how  nearly 
they  had  been  overcome. 
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Fanny  attended  the  day-school  with  her 
brothers,  and  studied  diligently  at  home  ;  yet 
she  found  time  to  be  useful,  and  every  day 
inquired,  "  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  now, 
mother  ?  My  lessons  ar*e  all  learned."  Fanny 
was  like  her  mother  in  many  things.  Her 
tender  loving  heart,  her  quick  sensibility, 
refined  taste,  and  gentle  disposition  all  re- 
sembled hers.  A  firm,  unyielding  will  natu- 
rally, and  undue  love  of  praise,  were  perhaps 
Fanny's  most  marked  faults.  But  with  hum- 
ble sorrow  she  confessed  these  and  all  her 
sins  before  God,  and  her  continual,  earnest 
prayer  arose,  "  Teach  me  to  do  the  things 
that  please  thee!"  Would  not  Jesus  our 
Saviour  kindly  look  upon  this  little  one  of  his 
own  flock,  and  lead  her  in  the  right  way  ?  0 
yes,  he  surely  would. 

But  she  had  need  of  trial,  and  this  she 
would  not  be  spared.  She  had  need  to  learn 
more  of  the  folly  and  deceit  of  her  own  heart, 
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and  that  all  its  seeming  strength  was  only 
weakness.  On  one  occasion  as  they  were  re- 
turning from,  school,  Fred  Harris  became 
angry  with  his  sister  for  some  trifling  offence. 
He  spoke  provokingly.  Fanny  did  not  answer 
him  mildly,  and  unkind  words  followed  on 
both  sides.  At  length  Fred  hastily  seizing 
his  sister's  satchel,  as  it  hung  from  her  arm, 
threw  it  over  a  fence  into  the  field.  A  new 
slate,  taken  to  school  for  the  first  time  that 
day,  was  broken  into  many  pieces. 

How  ashamed  the  boy  felt  the  next  mo- 
ment !  He  saw  the  mischief  he  had  done,  for 
Charlie  at  once  climbed  over  the  fence  and 
brought  the  satchel  to  his  sister.  Fanny  re- 
ceived it  with  tears,  for  she  had  already  begun 
to  perceive  that  she  was  wrong,  and  had  been 
too  impatient  with  her  brother. 

Fanny  had  much  pride  of  character,  and  as 
we  have  said,  a  strong  desire  for  the  approba- 
tion of  her  parents  and  friends.  She  liked  to 
14 
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be  praised,  but  could  not  bear  to  be  blamed. 
This  feeling  may  help  to  keep  a  child  or  young 
person  from  evil,  but  there  is  great  danger 
that  it  may  become  a  very  wrong  disposition 
in  the  sight  of  God.  They  were  not  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  who  "  loved  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  the  praise  of  God."  A  child  who 
feels  rightly,  will  be  willing  to  bear  blame,  and 
punishment  too  when  it  is  deserved.  But  if 
he  is  lifted  up  in  his  own  eyes  on  account  of 
any  fancied  goodness  of  his  own,  or  if  he 
wishes  to  do  right  only  that  others  may  speak 
well  of  him,  this  is  pride,  and  it  is  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  looketh  upon  the  heart. 

Fanny  at  once  sought  her  mother  when  she 
reached  home,  and  told  her  all  the  story  of 
her  troubles.  This  was  a  help,  yet  how  sad 
she  felt  in  thinking  of  her  own  hasty,  angry 
temper,  and  how  she  had  failed  in  watching 
against  her  besetting  sins.  She  did  not  wait 
until  the  hour  for  bed-time  arrived,  but 
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hastened  to  her  chamber,  to  pray  that  God 
would  forgive  her,  and  help  her  always  to  be 
patient  and  kind,  and  forgiving  to  others. 
Fred  was  truly  sorry  for  his  fault,  and  to 
make  known  to  each  other  their  true  feelings, 
was  to  restore  to  both  brother  and  sister  hap- 
piness and  peace. 

After  the  tea-things  were  taken  away,  all 
surrounded  the  table  in  the  evening  with 
work,  books  and  lessons.  "A  busy  circle," 
said  Mr.  Harris,  as  he  entered  the  sitting- 
room.  Mary  smiled,  "  0  yes,  father,  you 
know  mother  keeps  us  all  busy." 

"  I  try  to  do  so,"  said  Mrs.  Harris,  "  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Watts  in  his  opinion, 

1  That  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still, 
For  idle  hands  to  do.' " 

"  I  approve  of  the  sentiment  entirely,"  said 
her  husband,  "and  moreover,  I  think  this 
habit  of  industry,  this  '  never-be-doing-no- 
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thing'  habit,  is  really  the  ground-work  of  all 
good,  as  idleness  is  the  root  of  almost  all  evil. 
How  much  time  is  wasted  by  not  making  use 
of  it  in  any  way,  either  in  work,  study, 
or  amusement !" 

"  But  you  love  to  see  the  children  play, 
father?" 

"To  be  sure  I  do.  If  they  have  no  work  to 
do,  nor  lessons  to  study,  let  them  go  and 
play  with  a  good  will." 

"  A  girl  with  a  habit  of  being  idle,  if  she 
does  not  make  haste  to  cure  it,  I  fear  can 
never  be  useful  nor  happy,"  observed  Mrs. 
Harris,  as  she  looked  around  the  table, 
and  added,  as  she  met  the  smile  of  the 
girls,  "  but,  I  am  not  talking  of  you,  chil- 
dren. I  was  thinking  of  one,  whom  I  loved, 
who  did  waste  much  precious  time  in  doing 
nothing,  until  many  years  of  her  short  life 
had  passed  away,  scarcely  leaving  a  trace  be- 
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hind  of  good  to  others,  or  improvement  in  her 
own  character." 

"  And  what  then,  mother  ?  What  became 
of  her  then  ?" 

"  She  has  long  since  gone  to  an  eternal 
world,  my  dear.  She  became  at  last  a  con- 
firmed novel-reader,  taking  no  pleasure  in  any 
more  profitable  reading,  and  seeking  her  daily 
portion  of  this  excitement,  as  the  drunkard 
does  his  dram,  until  she  neglected  the  most 
common  duties  of  life,  when  her  health  failed 
her,  and  she  died !  I  have  even  traced  her 
whole  course  of  wrong-doing  to  a  habit  of  idle 
saiintering,  and  wasting  time  while  young. 
A  habit  of  constant  employment  on  the  other 
hand,  will  make  a  young  person  uncomfortable 
without  it,  and  this  is  in  itself  a  safeguard." 

"  My   lessons   are    finished,"    said    Fred, 

springing  from  the  table  with  a  bound  that 

had  nearly  upset  one  work-basket  at  least. 

"  All  done  for  to-night,  and  it  is  almost  bed- 

14* 
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time.  Now  father,  do  you  know  that  the 
time  of  the  year  is, — not  quite  November  ?" 

"  Well,  my  boy,  and  what  of  that  ?" 

"  Do  you  remember  that  you  promised  to 
go  with  us  nutting  one  of  these  days  ?" 

"  Did  I  say  so  ?  Well,  I  must  keep  my 
word.  When  shall  we  go  ?  Let  us  have  it 
settled  now." 

"  Next  Saturday,  can  we?" 

"  Agreed  :  I  think  I  can  be  ready.  Who 
will  go  with  us?  Mary,  Annie  and  Fanny, 
perhaps — will  you  ?" 

"  Please  excuse  me,  father,"  Mary  said, 
"  the  girls  I  think  will  go." 

Nutting  was  one  of  the  autumn  pleasures 
of  which  the  boys  were  extremely  fond.  The 
October  sun  shone  brightly  on  that  Satur- 
day, in  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  air  was 
mild  and  balmy  for  the  season.  The  maple 
and  dogwood  trees  had  put  on  their  glowing 
red  and  orange  colours,  and  the  hickory  its 
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deep  yellow.  How  beautiful  were  the  fields 
and  forests  in  their  mingled  shades  of  brown, 
green  and  crimson ! 

The  little  party  set  forth  before  the  hour 
of  noon.  They  followed  on  the  smooth  road 
for  more  than  a  mile ;  then  crossing  two  rather 
high  fences,  passed  over  afield  newly  ploughed, 
and  another  where  the  Indian  corn  had 
grown,  but  was  now  harvested,  though  on  the 
ground  were  yet  standing  many  of  the  corn- 
stalks. Then  through  a  narrow  piece  of  wood- 
land, over  one  or  two  more  farm-fields,  till 
they  reached  a  thick  wood  clear  of  underbrush, 
where  the  walking  was  easy.  Here  they 
paused  awhile  to  rest ;  and  beyond  this  came 
to  an  opening,  where  was  a  field  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  surrounded  by  groups  of  trees, 
tall  chestnuts  and  noble  hickories,  and  the 
nuts  were  hanging  thick  enough  upon  their 
branches.  «v 

Here  all  the  party  were  seated  upon  the 
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trunk  of  a  tree,  and  partook  of  the  nice 
luncheon  found  in  their  baskets.  Then  came 
the  work  of  the  boys  with  the  nuts.  First  a 
shower  of  stones  to  bring  them  to  the  ground, 
scaring  the  birds,  and  the  gray  and  brown 
squirrels  from  their  homes  about  the  trees. 
Now  and  then  a  small  ground  squirrel,  his 
coat  just  the  colour  of  the  dark  brown  leaves, 
was  seen  gliding  in  terror  along  the  rails  of 
the  fence,  or  almost  flying  across  it  so  quickly, 
that  only  a  glimpse  of  him  could  be  had  before 
he  was  gone,  or,  he  ran  up  the  body  of  some 
tall  hickory,  with  a  speed  like  the  flight  of 
a  bird. 

Meantime  the  nuts  came  pattering  down  on 
the  soft  grass  and  decaying  leaves,  and  the 
gathering  up  into  baskets  went  on  briskly 
below.  The  supply  of  nuts  was  pretty  large, 
and  the  children  worked  well.  The  nuts  were 
whipped  off  with  long  stout  poles  cut  in  the 
wood,  by  Mr.  Harris  and  Fred ;  the  prickly 
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chestnut  burrs,  being  many  of  them  partly 
open,  and  the  fruit  falling  out  as  they  reached 
the  ground.  The  small  hand-baskets  were 
soon  filled  to  the  brim,  and  a  huge  pile  heaped 
together  for  the  large  corn  baskets  which 
Patrick  would  bring  in  the  farm-wagon  at 
sundown. 

"  We  shall  have  plenty  of  nuts  to  send  to 
Aunt  Edith,"  said  Fanny.  "  They  did  not 
expect  to  go  nutting  this  year." 

"  And  to  Mrs.  Wilmer  and  Daisy,"  cried 
Fred.  "  They  will  like  them  better  than  any 
nuts  they  can  get  in  the  city." 

"  Now  you  may  rest,  girls  and  boys,"  said 
Mr.  Harris,  "  for  yonder  comes  Patrick  and 
the  wagon." 

Patrick's  baskets  must  be  filled  and  carried 
over  one  field  to  be  placed  in  the  wagon. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  smaller 
baskets  handed  in,  the  whole  nutting  party 
followed,  and  in  a  quick  trot  Jerry  and  Tom 
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set  off  for  home.  The  road  led  some  miles 
around  to  reach  the  wood  opening  where  the 
nuts  were  found,  and  the  shaking  of  the  rough 
wagon  did  not  make  the  distance  appeal- 
shorter  than  it  really  was.  Bessie,  who  had 
patiently  waited  and  watched  for  their  return, 
became  weary  and  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
Charlie's  great  chestnuts  selected  for  her, 
waited  also  for  that  night.  Soon  after  some 
of  the  nuts  were  boiled  for  present  use,  and 
the  supply  for  winter  was  most  abundant. 

On  Monday,  Fanny  and  her  brothers  were 
at  school,  and  Annie  Harris  went  to  pass  a 
month  at  Mrs.  Martin's.  The  bright  autumn 
days  were  soon  gone  by.  The  cool  fresh  air 
was  each  day  more  bracing,  and  Fanny 
thought  the  walk  to  and  from  school  had 
never  been  more  lovely.  She  loved  every 
sight  and  sound  of  the  country.  At  evening 
when  near  home,  she  watched  the  cows  re- 
turning to  the  pasture  from  their  milking, 
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following  each  other  through  the  long  meadow 
where  the  little  brook  glided  so  gently,  and 
beyond  the  stream  the  sheep  resting  or  nib- 
bling the  short  grass  in  the  green  fields.  The 
feathered  tribe  had  mostly  taken  their  de- 
parture for  the  season.  Some  flocks  of  the 
blackbird  still  settled  on  the  trees  in  the 
orchard,  then  rising  again  and  wheeling 
around,  all  the  while  uttering  their  loud  caw- 
ings,  they  took  up  their  flight  for  a  milder 
climate,  following  their  leader  in  a  long  train. 
But  now  the  pasture  lands  would  not  long 
afford  a  full  supply  of  food  for  the  animals. 
The  winter  was  drawing  near.  The  prepa- 
rations for  the  cold  season  were  going  on 
quietly  at  the  farm  within  doors  and  without. 
The  latest  of  the  autumn  crops  had  been  har- 
vested, the  winter  apples  were  all  gathered 
in,  but  the  stroke  of  the  woodman's  axe  fall- 
ing quick  and  sharp  in  the  forest  might  still 
be  heard.  This  chopping  of  wood  was  not 
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altogether  for  fuel,  although  its  use  was  not 
yet  laid  aside,  but  fences  needed  repair  and 
renewing,  timber  and  rails  were  wanted,  and 
for  a  supply  of  these,  the  lofty  chest  nut- trees 
must  bow  their  heads. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

I  INTER   has  come!"   said 
Fred  Harris,  as  lie  stood 
lingering  by  the  fire,  one 
morning  after  an  early  breakfast.    "  I  am  not 
going  to  school  to-day.    Mother  wants  me  at 
15 
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home,  and  the  snow  is  falling,  and  will  be 
very  deep." 

"It  is  only  December,  Fred/'  said  Fanny. 
"  I  guess  the  snow  will  not  last  long." 

"It  is  the  third  day  of  December,  and  my 
birth-day,"  Fred  answered.  "Wish  me  joy, 
will  you?" 

"Yes,  I  will.  I  had  forgotten  that  it  is 
your  birth-day.  Many  pleasant  returns  of  it, 
Fred.  Charlie's  is  on  Christmas-day.  That 
should  be  a  happy  birth-day,  I  am  sure. 
Only  three  weeks  now,  and  how  much  I  have 
to  do!"  and  Fanny  hurried  away  to  Busy 
herself  with  some  secret  work  for  the  happy 
season  of  gifts. 

Early  indeed  the  winter  seemed  to  have 
set  in.  Softly  the  snow  continued  to  fall, 
very  fast,  though  silently,  till  its  white  man- 
tle was  over  all  the  earth,  the  trees,  the 
bushes,  and  the  fences,  hiding  everything 
dark  and  unsightly  from  view ;  and  beautiful 
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it  was.  The  graceful  branches  of  the  ever- 
greens hung  low,  heavily  laden  with  a  weight 
of  pure,  white  snow-flakes. 

Every  one  was  shut  within  doors  for  the 
day,  except  those  who  had  the  cattle  to  feed, 
the  poultry  to  care  for,  or  some  other  neces- 
sary out-of-door  work.  When  Patrick  came 
in  before  dinner,  he  shook  the  snow  from  his 
rough  coat,  and  hurried  to  the  kitchen  stove 
to  warm  his  benumbed  fingers.  All  day  the 
children  watched  the  storm,  and  joyously 
marked  the  depth  of  the  snow  from  the  win- 
dows, until  dark. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  clear,  shin- 
ing on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  snow,  till  it 
glittered  with  such  a  lustre  that  the  eye  was 
quite  dazzled  in  looking  upon  it.  Bessie  stood 
for  a  few  moments  after  breakfast  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  sitting-room,  and  Charlie  near  her. 

1 '  Do  look  here,  mother !  Look,  Mary ! ' '  called 
Charlie.  "  See  those  little  creatures  yonder !" 
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"  They  are  little  birds!"  cried  Bessie. 

A  flock  of  snow-birds  had  alighted  near  the 
window,  and  these  sociable  little  visitors,  at- 
tracted by  the  crumbs  Charlie  had  thrown 
out  on  the  snow,  seemed  gratefully  to  partake 
of  their  morning  meal. 

"Little  winter  birds!"  said  Charlie.  "I 
love  to  watch  them.  How  is  it  that  such 
delicate  limbs  and  tender  feet  can  bear  the 
cold  so  well?  I  suppose  they  are  just  fitted 
for  it.  They  come  in  the  hardest  weather, 
don't  they,  mother?" 

"I  think  they  do.  Look,  Charlie,  do  you 
see  that  very  small  bird  by  the  box-tree  near 
the  corner?  That  is  a  hair-bird.  A  few  of 
them  often  come  with  the  snow-birds  in  win- 
ter." 

"Let"  me  see,  mother,"  and  Bessie's  little 
face  was  placed  closer  to  the  window-pane, 
while  the  bright  eyes  peered  in  every  direc- 
tion on  the  lawn. 
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"  Look  there,  darling ;  you  may  know  the 
small  hair-bird  by  the  little  cap  or  turban  of 
brown  velvet  on  his  head.  Now  he  has  hopped 
quite  up  to  the  door-step.  These  pretty  birds 
do  not  give  us  sweet  songs  in  the  winter,  but 
as  they  chatter  and  call  to  each  other,  their 
low  twitter  is  most  pleasant  to  hear." 

No  sleigh-ride  was  taken  that  day  from 
the  farm.  One  of  the  horses  was  lame.  Mr. 
Harris  not  feeling  well,  feared  any  exposure 
to  the  cold,  and  the  wished-for  pleasure  was 
postponed.  But  the  merry  sleigh-bells  were 
heard,  and  the  smooth  bed  of  snow  was  no 
longer  unbroken  on  the  circular  drive  from 
the  lawn-gate  leading  to  the  front  piazza. 
Aunt  Edith  had  come,  with  Alice  and  her 
brothers.  Mr.  Martin  could  not  leave  home, 
and  Thomas  was  the  driver. 

After  dinner  the  boys  were  all  out-of-doors. 
Mrs.  Martin  was  seated  in  the  large  easy 
chair,  with  cushion  of  bright  coloured  worsted 
15* 
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work,  (the  seat  always  left  for  her  when  Aunt 
Clara  was  absent,)  and  the  little  circle  around 
was  busy  with  sewing,  when  Charlie  rushed 
into  the  room,  cap  and  mittens  in  hand,  his 
bright  face  glowing  from  the  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  exclaiming,  "We  have  been  taking 
a  walk  to  the  woods;  Fred  and  the  boys  are 
there  still,  and  we  saw  a  blue  jay." 

Aunt  Edith  loved  the  birds,  and  she  could 
tell  all  about  them  too.  Of  this  the  children 
were  sure. 

"We  hardly  ever  do  see  a  blue  jay  now," 
the  boy  continued.  "Only  one  I  saw,  but 
Fred  saw  two." 

"  Charlie,  put  away  your  cap  and  coat  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  come  here.  I  will  tell  you 
something." 

"Tell  me  about  the  blue  jay,  will  you? 
They  are  beautiful  birds." 

The  boy  ran  to  the  hall,  and  was  back  very 
quickly.  Aunt  Edith  had  laid  down  her  work. 
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"Yes,  Charlie,  my  boy,  the  blue  jays  are 
scarce  in  these  days.  They  are  not  seen  now 
as  they  were  when  your  mother  and  I  were 
school-girls,  and  good  Mr.  Erwin  was  the 
schoolmaster.  A  grove  of  cedar-trees  stood 
not  far  from  our  road  to  school,  and  your 
mother  will  remember  how  many  of  these 
birds  came  there  for  their  daily  meal  of  the 
berries,  and  how  often  we  stopped  to  watch 
them." 

"Do  you  like  the  blue  jay,  Aunt  Edith? 
Is  he  your  favourite  bird?"  Fanny  asked. 

•"No,  my  dear,  though,  as  Charlie  says,  he 
is  a  bird  that  makes  a  fine  appearance,  he  has 
a  bad  temper,  and  is  very  fond  of  mischief. 
He  is  like  some  persons  who  wear  fine  clothes, 
but  have  little  beside  to  recommend  them." 

"Is  he  so  handsome,  mother?"  asked  little 
Alice.  "I  never  saw  him." 

"As  handsome  as  a  bird  of  his  fine  size  and 
shape  can  be.  You  must  remember  that  he 
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is  not  small  like  your  little  snow-birds.  The 
colour  of  his  feathers  is  chiefly  bright  blue, 
with  stripes  of  white  and  black.  His  neck  is 
a  rich  purple  colour,  with  a  black  circle  form- 
ing a  collar  around  it;  his  head  blue,  with  a 
beautiful  crest  of  silky  plumes  of  blue  also. 
Now,  Alice,  you  would  like  to  have  this  hand- 
some bird  visit  us  on  our  lawn  in  winter,  I  am 
sure.  I  should  tell  you,  however,  that  he  is 
no  singing  bird  ;  his  voice  is  loud  and  harsh." 

"How  can  a  bird  have  a  bad  temper,  Aunt 
Edith?"  Charlie  inquired. 

"This  active,  restless  bird  is  always  ready 
to  attack  other  birds,  and  is  a  great  pest  to 
them.  If  he  is  not  alone,  he  seems  continu- 
ally in  a  quarrel  with  some  other  bird.  He 
is  something  of  a  thief  too.  He  takes  from 
the  farmer  his  seeds  in  the  fields,  he  finds  the 
nests  of  the  smaller  birds  and  eats  their  eggs, 
and  even  destroys  the  young  birds !  But  we 
should  be  sorry  to  lose  him  entirely,  on  ac- 
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count  of  his  beauty,  and,  like  the  crow,  he 
devours  many  insects  and  grubs,  too  large  for 
the  small  birds  to  manage." 

"I  like  all  the  birds  but  crows,"  said 
Charlie.  "They  are  ugly  birds,  and  their 
loud  'caw,  caw'  is  so  very  tiresome." 

"Do  you  think  so?  I  rather  enjoy  their 
cheerful  cawing.  I  like  to  look  at  a  whole 
flock  of  the  noisy  birds,  and  watch  their  mo- 
tions. I  do  not  think  the  crow  so  ugly  either. 
His  coat  is  black  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  glossy, 
with  a  purple  tinge;  his  eyes  are  dark,  with  a 
cunning,  saucy  expression,  and  he  stalks  about 
the  field  with  such  a  stately  air  as  to  be  quite 
amusing.  Did  you  ever  see  him,  Fanny, 
busy  in  the  corn-field,  pulling  up  the  young 
stalks  to  get  at  the  kernels  at  the  roots?" 

"0  yes,  and  father  has  a  scare-crow  stuck 
up  in  the  field  when  the  corn  is  planted — a 
figure  in  old  clothes,  and  looking  like  a  poor 
old  man,  to  frighten  the  crows  away!" 
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"The  crow  does  seem  to  be  a  very  wise 
bird  in  watching  for  danger,  and  taking  care 
of  himself.  He  will  allow  you  to  come  quite 
near  him,  if  you  are  walking  in  the  fields  for 
pleasure,  and  he  is  never  afraid.  But  if  a 
man  with  a  gun  enters  the  field,  Mr.  Crow  is 
off  just  at  the  right  time  to  save  himself  from 
a  shot.  The  crow  is  useful  also.  He  hunts 
for  the  grubs  and  caterpillars  under  ground, 
pulls  them  out,  and  destroys  them.  He  eats 
mice  and  lizards,  and  watches  for  the  hawk, 
who  is  a  worse  thief  than  himself,  and  some- 
times keeps  him  off.  Now  here  are  our  boys, 
all  ready ;  let  coats  and  hoods  be  found,  and 
we  will  have  our  walk." 

The  warm  wrappings  were  soon  on,  for  a 
walk  with  Aunt  Edith  was  always  greatly 
enjoyed;  While  crossing  the  meadow,  the 
lively  notes  of  the  little  chickadee  were  heard, 
and  a  number  of  them  were  seen  in  the  old 
apple-orchard  near  by,  flitting  about  in  their 
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black  caps  on  the  waste  of  snow,  or  looking 
along  the  rough  bark  of  the  trees  for  the 
insects  that  furnish  their  food.  Up  and  down 
moved  each  little  black  head,  never  still,  while 
the  merry  note  sounded  from  branch  and  twig, 
"  chick-a-dee-dee-dee. ' '  The  children  thought 
the  music  sweet,  though  it  was  not  a  song. 

As  the  children  came  near  the  side  of  the 
wood,  where  Charlie  saw  the  blue  jay,  the 
tapping  upon  a  tree  at  a  little  distance  was 
distinctly  heard — the  sound  very  like  the 
stroke  of  a  small  hammer  falling  quick  and 
fast. 

"Hark,  children, there  are  the  woodpeckers 
at  their  work  this  cold  day !"  said  Aunt 
Edith.  "Hear  the  sounds  they  make,  Hap, 
tap,'  as  they  strike  the  tree  with  their  strong 
bills  to  find  the  insects  hid  beneath  the 
bark.  The  woodpecker  looks  much  deeper 
beneath  the  surface  for  them  than  the  chick- 
adee, and  some  other  small  birds.  He  often 
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listens  first,  and  hears  them  scratching  inside 
the  bark  before  he  troubles  himself  to  make 
the  search ;  then  he  keeps  pecking  till  he  finds 
one,  and  the  poor  insect  cannot  escape." 

One  only  of  these  beautiful  birds  wa-s  seen 
that  afternoon.  How  bright  the  crimson 
feathers  of  the  neck  and  head  appeared,  con- 
trasted with  the  clear  black  and  white  of  the 
plumage  of  its  body,  as  it  ran  swiftly  up  the 
trunk  of  one  of  the  taller  trees ! 

But  Trip  had  found  out  the  walking  party, 
and  had  followed  them  over  the  fields.  "  No 
more  birds  we  shall  see,"  said  Fred,  as  he 
heard  his  quick,  short  bark  of  joy.  "  Now 
Trip  has  come,  they  will  all  be  frightened 
away." 

"It  is  time  for  us  to  turn  our  steps  home- 
ward, dear  children,"  said  Aunt  Edith,  "  and 
Trip  will  go  with  us." 

The  evening  meal  over,  the  horses  at  the 
door,  and  soon  Mrs.  Martin  and  the  children 
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were  gone.  A  few  days  after,  Annie  Harris 
was  at  home  again,  and  in  busy  work  and 
play  the  days  flew  by.  And  now  Christmas 
was  close  at  hand. 

One  week  before  Christmas  Aunt  Clara 
came  to  the  farm,  for  a  long-promised  winter 
visit.  There  were  in-door  pleasures  at  this 
wintry  season.  By  the  warm  fire-side  and 
the  work-table  the  busy  moving  fingers,  the 
book  read  aloud,  the  cheerful  conversation — 
these  home  pleasures — helped  to  make  all 
hearts  glad.  If  the  nights  were  dark,  or  the 
storm  and  sleet  falling  around  and  pattering 
against  the  window,  then  the  comforts  of  the 
happy  home-circle  were  more  truly  felt,  and 
thankfully  acknowledged. 


16 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE  evening  before,  Christmas  had  come, 
"the  evergreen  season."  It  is  a  green  spot 
truly,  in  the  memories  of  many  young  people. 
The  evergreen  is  its  emblem,  the  sign  to  tell 
us  of  the  happy  Christmas  festival,  when  the 
birth  of  that  Blessed  One  who  came  to  dwell 
among  men,  is  commemorated.  He  is  the 
great  gift  of  God  to  our  world,  guilty  and  lost 
as  we  are  and  should  forever  have  been,  but 
for  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  the  babe  of 
Bethlehem. 

The  green  boughs  and  wreaths  were  already 
hung  fresh  and  bright  on  the  walls  at  the 
homestead  farm,  in  readiness  for  the  next  day. 
Each  family  picture  was  decorated  with 
branches  bearing  the  prickly,  shining  holly- 
leaf,  and  its  red  berry,  the  fine  feathery  foli- 
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age  of  the  fir  and  the  pine,  or  the  thick  green 
leaves  of  the  laurel. 

It  was  past  the  usual  hour  for  sleep,  when 
Mrs.  Harris  with  a  shaded  light  in  her  hand, 
was  passing  through  different  parts  of  the 
house  with  watchful  care,  that  she  might 
know  that  all  was  right  and  safe.  She  entered 
first  the  children's  room,  where  the  wakeful 
eyes  had  been  kept  open,  while  sounds  below 
were  eagerly  watched  by  listening  ears  at  an 
earlier  hour,  and  more  than  once  she  had 
heard  the  exclamation,  "  Mother,  I  cannot  go 
to  sleep  !"  But  now  sleep  had  come,  and  all 
were  still. 

Mrs.  Harris  looked  next  into  Aunt  Clara's 
room,  where  the  dear  old  lady  was  quietly 
sleeping.  One  glance  around  the  room  she 
gave,  before  she  softly  withdrew.  The  wood 
fire  embers  had  been  covered,  the  andirons 
drawn  together  and  crossed  with  shovel  and 
tongs,  as  homestead  fires  in  the  country 
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used  to  be  left  many  years  ago,  when  dear 
Aunt  Clara  was  young.  The  rocking-chair 
still  stood  near  the  fire,  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Harris 
fell  upon  it  for  a  moment,  then  rested  lovingly 
on  the  sleeper,  and  a  silent  thanksgiving  went 
up  from  her  heart  to  Him  who  had  kept  and 
led  the  almost  weary  pilgrim  through  her 
changing  years  of  life. 

Again  Mrs.  Harris  lingered,  as  she  saw 
each  article  of  dress  so  lately  laid  aside  by 
the  wearer ;  the  thick,  neat  wrapper,  with  its 
sober  facings,  and  the  warm  shawl  so  smoothly 
folded,  each  placed  as  if  in  readiness,  or  as  if 
to-morrow  might  never  come  to  the  owner. 
On  a  small  table  near  by  was  the  large  print 
Bible,  first  and  last  in  the  hands  each  day, 
with  the  time-worn  prayer-book  by  its  side. 

The  past  few  days  had  found  and  left  Aunt 
Clara  feeble,  and  some  of  her  meals  had  been 
taken  in  her  own  room.  But  the  "  evergreen 
season"  could  not  draw  nigh  unnoticed  by 
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one  whose  feelings  were  so  warm  and  full  of 
love  to  the  dear  ones  about  her.  That  same 
small  table  beside  the  bed,  told  the  reason  of 
a  message  brought  to  Mrs.  Harris  before 
coming  to  the  room.  Aunt  Clara's  fingers 
too  had  been  secretly  busy  in  preparation  for 
the  season.  Pincushions  and  needle  books 
had  been  made  for  each  of  the  family  to  whom 
they  would  be  useful ;  and  how  neatly  they 
looked  in  their  softened  shades  of  drab  and 
brown  !  Some  were  rather  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned  in  pattern,  adorned  with  fringe  and 
tassels  and  silken  cord  trimmings,  drawn  from 
ancient  treasures  kept  as  relics  of  the  past. 
The  pieces  of  some  might  have  belonged  to 
Aunt  Clara's  own  wedding  gown,  and  told 
many  tales  of  the  olden  time.  Here  they  lay, 
each  article  marked  and  ready  for  the  Christ- 
mas table. 

One  more  look  at  the  peaceful  slumberer, 
and  Mrs.  Harris  slowly  left  the  room,  thinking 
16* 
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with  tears  of  joy,  how  eternal  life  and  un- 
fading youth  would  dawn  in  brightness  upon 
the  finished  course  of  that  beloved  friend, 
now  not  very  far  from  the  heavenly  rest. 

When  the  family  of  Aunt  Clara  Leslie  had 
left  their  cultivated  New  England  home,  for 
the  then  lonely  spot  which  was  their  first  set- 
tlement, she  was  a  delicate  and  even  sickly 
child.  That  toilsome  journey  was  made  in 
wagons,  and  when  they  stopped  to  rest,  her 
head  reclined  upon  her  mother's  shoulder, 
while  active  brothers  and  sisters  climbed  the 
hill-side,  or  ventured  into  the  forest  near  by, 
returning  to  the  great  wagon  with  hands  or 
aprons  filled  with  flowers  and  other  wood- 
trophies  for  the  feeble,  invalid  sister. 

But  the  change  of  air  and  country  life  and 
occupations  gave  fresh  vigour,  by  God's  bless- 
ing, to  the  frame,  and  the  child  so  long  and 
tenderly  cared  for,  became  care-taker  at  last 
and  nurse  for  all  her  family.  She  had  since 
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then  lived  many  years  in  the  far  West.  She 
had  leaned  there  upon  the  strong  arm  of  her 
husband,  and  when  that  prop  was  taken  away, 
had  returned  to  her  early  home  to  pass  long 
years  of  lonely  widowhood.  But  Aunt  Clara 
had  learned  to  trust  in  one  who  is  a  faithful 
helper,  to  those  who  are  his  children,  and  will 
keep  them  "even to  old  age."  And  she  seemed 
spared  to  show  how  peaceful  and  lovely  is  old 
age,  when  the  Creator  has  been  remembered 
from  youth's  first  days. 

The  Christmas  table  on  the  next  day — was 
it  not  beautiful  ?  It  was  beautiful,  too,  to 
look  upon  the  circle  of  happy  faces  surround- 
ing it,  and  where  could  such  faces  be  seen  if 
not  in  a  happy  home  !  The  children's  table, 
as  it  was  called,  was  arranged  in  the  large 
parlour ;  and  long  before  the  dinner-hour  Mrs. 
Martin's  family  had  arrived,  that  the  gather- 
'ng  might  be  one  in  which  the  whole  family 
were  included. 
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The  Christmas-tree  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  table,  and  from  its  boughs  hung  sugar 
toys,  small  bags  of  sugar  plums  tied  with  gay 
ribbons,  and  many  other  pretty  gifts,  admired 
and  already  longed  for  by  waiting  little  ones. 
The  large  Christmas  cake  stood  near,  with  its 
wreath  of  white  flowers,  baskets  of  smaller 
cakes,  doughnuts  and  seed-cakes ;  with  other 
good  things  arranged  in  tasteful  order.  Here 
and  there  lay  the  Christmas  gifts,  not  enjoy- 
ing the  honour  of  a  position  on  the  tree.  The 
worked  slippers  "  for  dear  father,"  and  a  neat 
housewife  "for  my  mother,"  a  work-box  for 
sister  Mary,  and  another  for  Annie.  There 
was  found  a  quilted  hood  and  knitted  scarf 
for  Fanny,  a  cushion  for  Aunt  Clara,  books 
for  all  the  boys,  and  other  gifts  separately 
labelled,  examined  and  enjoyed.  Alice  and 
Bessie  each  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a 
handsome  new  doll,  well  dressed,  and  ward- 
robe complete,  presented  by  Aunt  Clara,  the 
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work  cut  out  and  finished  by  the  hands  of 
loving  sisters  and  cousins. 

After  a  bountiful  dinner,  the  children  dis- 
persed to  choose  their  own  amusements,  and 
the  elder  members  of  the  family  circle  (Aunt 
Clara  included)  drew  close  together  before  the 
bright  fire  to  talk  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
and  the  rich  treasures  which  had  been  given 
them  in  their  happy  homes.  William  Harris 
spoke  of  God's  blessings  to  him  especially; 
then  taking  up  the  Bible,  he  read  aloud  the 
one  hundred  and  third  Psalm,  those  precious, 
comforting  words,  which  David  was  taught  to 
write,  and  which  have  since  become  the  lan- 
guage of  so  many  contrite  and  thankful  hearts. 

"  Let  us  have  some  music- — the  Christmas 
hymn,"  said  Mr.  Harris  as  he  closed  the 
book.  "Call  the  children,  Charlie,"  as  the 
door  was  partly  open,  and  the  bright  young 
face  appeared.  Soon  the  whole  party  entered, 
all  knelt  in  prayer,  and  then  each  voice  united 
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in  singing  (even  little  Bessie  trying  to  join 
with  them)  the  Christmas  anthem. 

"  Hark  !  the  herald  angels  sing, 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King ; 
Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild  ; 
God  and  sinners  reconciled. 

"  Joyful  all  ye  nations  rise, 
Join  the  triumph  of  the  skies  ; 
With  the  angelic  host  proclaim, 
Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem  ! 

"  Veiled  in  flesh,  the  Godhead  see  : 
Hail  the  incarnate  Deity, 
Pleased,  as  man,  with  man  to  dwell; 
Jesus,  now  Emmanuel." 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  there  had 
been  no  great  changes  at  the  homestead  farm. 
Yet  one  shadow  had  fallen  there.  The  sunlight 
of  the  happy  home  had  been  darkened  for  a 
time.  Once  the  voice  had  been  heard  which 
speaks  every  day  to  so  many  hearts  in  our 
world.  It  was  the  voice  of  death. 

Mary  Harris  was  passing  a  week  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Martin,  when  the  messenger 
came.  Mary  and  Alice  slept  in  a  small  room, 
which  opened  from  Aunt  Clara's  apartment. 
It  was  a  summer  morning,  and  Mary  arose 
early  and  entered  the  room  with  a  gentle 
step.  She  looked  around.  Everything 
appeared  as  usual.  No  sign  of  suffering  or 
pain  was  apparent,  but  only  the  cold  and  life- 
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less  body  of  Aunt  Clara  was  there.  The  living 
spirit  had  departed ! 

Dear  Aunt  Clara !  She  had  said  her  kind 
good  night,  had  gone  to  her  room,  had  peace- 
fully laid  down  on  her  pillow  and  composed 
herself  to  rest  under  the  protection  of  her 
covenant  God  and  Saviour.  No  one  knew 
the  exact  hour  when  the  spirit  was  called  to 
go  to  Him  whom  she  so  much  loved,  and 
whom  she  was  so  joyfully  looking  forward  to 
behold,  face  to  face. 

Perhaps  no  one  felt  the  loss  more  than 
Annie  Harris.  Timid  and  reserved,  she  did 
not  readily  attract  the  notice  of  strangers,  or 
become  easily  acquainted  with  any  one.  She 
had  dearly  loved  Aunt  Clara,  and  had  felt 
great  reverence  for  her  character  long  before 
she  was  able  at  all  to  appreciate  its  worth. 
She  believed  that  Jesus  had  now  taken  her  to 
himself,  to  be  happy  and  glorified  with  him 
forever.  And  Annie  felt  most  painfully,  that 
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should  God  speak  to  her,  and  call  her  sud- 
denly away  from  this  world,  she  was  not  pre- 
pared to  go  to  his  heavenly  home. 

The  "many  mansions"  in  our  Father's 
house  above,  did  not  appear  beautiful  and  de- 
sirable to  her.  Her  earthly  friends  who  loved 
the  Saviour,  Annie  would  gladly  keep  with  her 
always,  but  she  knew  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
go  with  them  into  the  presence  of  Jesus.  This 
thought  made  her  miserable.  Annie  felt  the 
loss  of  Aunt  Clara's  prayers,  too.  "  She  used 
to  pray  for  me,"  she  thought,  "  and  Jesus 
listened  to  her  prayers.  Now  I  must  beseech 
Him  to  have  mercy  upon  me,  that  I  may  love 
Him,  and  that  I  may  wish  to  go  to  heaven 
where  He  is  and  where  Aunt  Clara  has 
gone." 

Annie  did  try  to  pray.  Then  God  taught 
her  by. his  Holy  Spirit  how  to  pray,  and  he 
listened  to  her  prayer. 

But  after  a  time  Annie  became  careless 
17 
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again.  She  was  busy  with  her  studies.  She 
was  to  enter  school  after  the  summer  vacation, 
and  this  was  to  be  her  last  term.  Her  time 
and  thoughts  were  much  engaged  with  these 
things.  Fred  had  gone  to  a  boarding-school, 
some  twenty  miles  distant.  His  ready  kind- 
ness in  all  sports  and  plays  was  sadly  missed, 
and  all  the  older  members  of  the  household 
missed  his  cheerful,  hearty  tones,  and  his 
willing,  helping  hand. 

Charlie  was  at  the  day-school  near  home ; 
still  the  same  gentle,  affectionate,  industrious 
boy.  Who  could  do  so  much  for  mother,  and 
for  every  one  as  he  ?  When  school  hours 
were  over,  he  was  always  occupied  until 
night. 

Once  a  month,  Fred  came  home  on  Satur- 
day, and  remained  until  Monday.  How  anx- 
iously was  he  looked  for,  and  how  joyous  was 
the  shout  when  he  could  be  seen  at  a  distance 
down  the  green  lane,  as  it  ran  winding  along 
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under  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  river ! 
There  were  noisy,  eager  voices  at  hand,  and 
a  joyous  little  party  clustering  around  him 
before  he  reached  the  house.  His  satchel  of 
books,  or  his  small  carpet  bag  were  taken 
from  him,  and  "carried  in  triumph  before  him. 
But  none  clung  so  closely  to  him  as  Bessie. 
The  child  seemed  scarcely  happy  if  away  from 
his  side  while  he  stayed.  In  the  Christmas 
vacation  after  the  death  of  Aunt  Clara,  it  was 
more  than  usually  the  case.  The  child's  win- 
ning ways  were  more  than  ever  lovely,  and  her 
sweet  talk  seemed  more  charming  than  ever 
before  to  her  sisters  and  brothers. 

Early  in  <the  next  spring-time,  when  the 
violets  were  sweetest,  and  the  pure  white  bells 
of  the  snowdrop,  and  the  delicate  lily  of  the 
valley  were  still  nestling  among  their  dark 
green  leaves,  another  cloud  was  sent,  and  its 
shadow  fell,  this  time,  in  deep  gloom  upon 
each  member  of  that  loving  family.  There 
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was  a  silent  house,  and  a  darkened  room  at 
the  homestead  farm.  No  voice  spoke,  but  in 
a  low  and  tender  tone.  Even  the  out-door 
labourer  as  he  went  forth  to  his  work,  wore  a 
saddened  look ;  and  the  spring  birds  seemed 
to  hush  their  music  near  the  house,  when 
their  lively  notes  brought  no  pleasure  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  had  so  often  loved  to 
listen  to  their  songs. 

The  Good  Shepherd  had  taken  little  Bessie 
to  himself,  in  his  own  good  time!  He  had 
gathered  the  tender  lamb  in  his  arms,  and 
folded  her  in  his  bosom.  "  Ere  sin  could 
blight,  or  sorrow  fade,"  the  sweet  flower  had 
been  transplanted,  to  bloom  in  a  happier  land 
than  this, 

"  For  there  was  one  that  loved  the  flower, 
And  took  it  home  to  deck  his  bower. 
Bore  it  away  beyond  the  skies, 
To  blossom  in  his  paradise." 

"God   gave,  He  took,  He  will  restore." 
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Then  the  heart  of  Annie  Harris  was  broken 
and  the  spirit  bowed.  "  Jesus  has  called  me 
now,"  she  said,  "  to  follow  him.  I  hear  his 
voice,  I  must  delay  no  longer,  or  he  may  take 
his  Holy  Spirit  from  me.  'I  will  arise  and 
go  unto  my  Father.'  I  do  repent  of  all  my 
sins.  Dear  Lord,  forgive  me !  Those  dear 
to  me  are  thine ;  change  my  heart  and  make 
me  thine  also  !" 


17* 


CHAPTER   XV. 

you  please  mend  my  whip,  grand- 
father?" said  a  little  boy,  the  elder  of  two 
children  who  were  playing  on  the  carpet. 
"  Alice  is  going  to  'give  Dolly  a  ride  in  her 
new  carriage." 

William  Harris  laid  down  the  book  and 
glasses,  and  patted  the  curly  head  of  the 
little  girl,  and  felt  very  happy  to  gratify  his 
pet  grandchild,  and  busied  himself  with  mend- 
ing the  whip  for  the  young  driver. 

When  that  was  done  the  driving  began, 
and  was  carried  on  around  the  room  so  earn- 
estly that  the  noise  of  the  play  at  length 
reached  another  apartment  of  the  house.  A 
light  footstep  approached,  the  door  opened, 
and  Aunt  Fanny  entered  the  room.  Fanny 
Harris  had  much  changed  in  appearance 
since  the  days  of  her  girlhood,  yet  she  was 
not  less  pleasing  to  those  who  had  known  her 
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at  that  early  period  of  life.  The  loud  voices 
and  romping  play  were  at  once  checked,  at 
Aunt  Fanny's  request. 

These  were  the  children  of  "  Sister  Mary," 
whose  husband,  Edward  Grafton,  was  a  young 
merchant,  the  brother  of  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mary's  when  at  school.  They  had  a  plea- 
sant country  home,  but  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  city,  where  Mr.  Grafton 's  business 
called  him  every  day  of  the  week. 

Under  their  roof  might  be  seen  an  example 
of  that  firm  and  wise  control  and  management 
which  should  be  shown  in  every  Christian 
household.  Their  heavenly  Father  had  scat- 
tered blessings  in  their  paths,  and  the  desire 
to  make  a  right  use  of  them,  in  their  happy 
home  especially,  was  not  the  least  of  His 
gifts.  The  children  were  now  on  a  short  visit 
to  their  grandfather. 

William  Harris  was  not,  of  course,  the  ac- 
tive man  he  had  once  been.  The  keen  eye 
had  lost  none  of  its  brightness,  but  his  hair 
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was  almost  of  a  silvery  white,  and  his  step, 
though  still  firm,  was  slower  and  measured. 
The  homestead  farm  was  no  longer  the  posses- 
sion or  the  home  of  William  Harris.  Another 
family  occupied  the  house,  and  its  lands  were 
tilled  by  other  hands.  The  children  of 
strangers  rambled  through  its  pleasant  paths, 
and  under  the  shade  of  its  oak  and  maple  trees. 

Heavy  losses  from  the  unkindness  and  de- 
ception of  those  in  whom  he  trusted,  had 
brought  these  trials.  At  first  the  stroke 
seemed  but  a  light  one.  The  shadow  of  the 
cloud  but  flitted  across  his  path,  and  it  was 
bright  again.  Each  member  of  his  family 
felt  the  sorrow  with  him,  and  each  helped 
him  to  bear  up  under  the  burden.  But  pri- 
vations came  that  were  more  severely  felt, 
and  other  losses  succeeded,  until  nearly  all 
his  property  was  gone. 

Then  the  Lord  called  him,  as  one  "  forsaken 
and  grieved  in  spirit" — for  the  wife  of  his 
youth  was  taken  from  him.  Could  anything 
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tlien  give  joy  or  comfort  ?  The  sharer  of  all  joys 
and  comforts  was  lost  to  him  on  earth.  "  The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away," 
he  tried  to  make  the  language  of  his  heart ; 
and  in  time  God  gave  him  rest  and  peace. 

Enough  was  left  of  his  property  to  give 
him  a  comfortable  home.  His  children  were 
still  with  him,  with  the  exception  of  Mary  and 
Ered,  and  each  one  trying  to  do  the  will  and 
the  work  of  their  Saviour  on  earth.  Annie 
was  the  housekeeper,  and  the  friend  and  com- 
fort of  her  father,  while  Fanny  was  still  the 
pride  of  the  family  circle,  and  the  favourite 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  lived. 

Their  home  was  in  a  country  village,  where 
large  manufactories  were  in  operation.  Of 
course  this  was  a  place  where  many  working 
people  resided.  It  was  a  field  for  missionary 
work.  Here  were  many  cases  of  suffering, 
both  of  body  and  spirit.  The  young  physician 
of  the  village,  whose  praise  was  on  every 
tongue,  was  the  same  Charlie  Harris,  who  in 
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early  youth  was  ever  kind  to  any  who  needed 
help. 

Of  him  it  might  now  be  said,  when  the  eye 
looked  upon  him,  the  heart  blessed  him,  so 
much  was  he  valued  and  beloved.  And  when 
at  evening  his  step  was  heard,  as  his  weary 
feet  were  turned  to  enter  his  own  dwelling, 
the  young  physician  was  met  at  home,  and 
soothed  and  comforted  by  the  kindest  atten- 
tions. Charlie  Harris  was  the  same  dutiful 
son  and  loving  brother,  only  improved  by 
passing  years,  and  the  trials  of  adversity. 

Fred  was  a  lawyer  in  one  of  the  newer 
"Western  States.  "His  business  was  prosper- 
ous," (he  had  lately  written,)  "and  he  hoped 
soon  to  return  for  the  beloved  one,  who  had 
promised  to  share  with  him  his  distant  home." 
Our  old  acquaintance,  Daisy,  was  the  chosen 
companion  of  Fred's  future  life,  and  while 
they  hoped  to  enjoy  the  society  of  each  other, 
neither  of  them  rested  the  hope  of  happi- 
ness on  an  earthly  foundation.  They  meant 
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to  live  and  work  for  Jesus  among  the  people 
around  them,  and  look  for  his  blessing,  ena- 
bling them  to  be  useful. 

In  the  Sunday-school  of  the  village  church 
Fanny  Harris  was  a  teacher,  faithful,  earnest 
and  happy  in  her  work.  The  little  girls  of 
her  class  were  very  near  to  her  heart,  and 
with  a  loving  hand  she  sought  to  lead  them  to 
Jesus.  They  looked  up  to  their  teacher  as  one 
who  loved  them,  and  wished  to  do  them  good. 
There  was  perfect  confidence  between  them. 

Aunt  Edith  still  lived  in  her  old  and  plea- 
sant home,  but  she  was  a  widow.  Her  chil- 
dren resided  with  her;  one  of  her  sons  had 
become  the  farmer  of  his  own  land,  the  other 
was  engaged  in  the  business  once  followed  by 
his  father.  Mrs.  Martin's  visits  were  still 
frequent  at  her  brother's  house,  their  affection 
for  each  other  not  having  been  chilled  by  the 
passing  awray  of  years. 

"  Dear  brother,"  said  Aunt  Edith  to  Mr. 
Harris,  as  on  a  bright  June  morning  she  sat 
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by  his  side,  and  both  were  looking  out  upon 
the  garden  that  almost  surrounded  his  village 
home,  "as  I  look  back  upon  my  past  life,  and 
think  of  all  the  way  in  whicfy  God  has  led  us,  I 
am  often  filled  with  wonder  and  thankfulness." 

"  All  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  led 
together,  that  way  has  seemed  at  times  so 
dark  and  dreary,  but  I  can  testify  this  day, 
and  you  will  too,  I  am  sure,  that  our  God  is 
a  faithful  helper,  and  according  to  the  promise 
of  his  Holy  Word,  will  never  forsake  those 
whose  hearts  he  inclines  to  put  their  trust  in 
him.  We  bless  his  holy  name  this  day  also 
that  we  both  are  able  to  give  him  thanks  for 
all  those  most  dear  to  us,  who  have  departed 
this  life  in  his  faith  and  fear;  and  to  trust 
him,  and  confide  humbly,  but  with  entire  con- 
fidence to-  his  care,  those  whom  we  must  soon 
leave  behind  us,  as  we  go  joyfully  to  our  rest." 

"We  can  say,  'He  is  my  rock,  and  my 
fortress,  my  deliverer,  in  whom  I  trust,'  and 
I  shall  never  be  confounded." 
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